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Your shallow wit, your shallow ways. .. 
And breaks my soul across the shoal 
As breakers break in shallow seas. 


Well! who shall lay hand on my harp but me, 

Or shall chide my song from the sounding trees? 
The passionate sun and the resolute sea, 

These were my masters, and only these. 
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These were my masters, and only these, 
And these from the first I obeyed, and they 
Shall command me now, and I shall obey 
As a dutiful child that is proud to please. 


These were my masters, and only these, 

And these from the first they were all to me: 
A kiss to the sun, or a stone to the sea— 
Love if you like, or chide if you please. 






There never were measures as true as the suQ; 
The sea has a song that is passingly sweet; 
And yet they repeat, and repeat, and repeat, 

The same old runes, though the new years run. 














By the unnamed rivers, in the Oregon north, 
That roll dark-heaved into turbulent hills, 
I have made my home. . . The wild heart thrills 
With memories, and a world storms forth. 









On the eminent peaks that are darkened with pine, 
Sable with shadows and voiced in storms, 
I have made my camps. Majestic gray forms 
Of the thunder-clouds they were companions of mine; 















And face set to face, as do masters meet here, 
Have we talked, red-tongued, of the mysteries 
Of the circling sun, of the oracled seas, 

When ye who judge me had mantled in fear. 











Some fragment of thought in the unpolished words — 
A world of fierce freedom: I claim no more. 

What more would you have from the tender of herds 

And of horse on my ultimate Oregon shore? 












From men unto God go you forth, as alone, 
Where the dark pines talk in their tones of the sea 
To the unseen God in a harmony 

Of the under deep, and know the unknown. 












*Mid the white Sierras, where they slope to the sea, 
Lie the pine-crowned peaks. Go dwell in the skies, 

And the thundering tongues of Yosemite 

Shall persuade you to silence, and you shall be wise. 












I but sing for the love of song and the few 
Who loved me first and shall love me last. . . 
The storm of yesterday? Lo! ’tis past: 

For never were clouds but the sun came through. 
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Yea, men may deride, and the thing it is well! 

Turn well and aside from the one wild note 

To the song of the bird with the tame, sweet throat; 
But the sea sings on in his cave and shell. 


Let the white moons ride and the red stars fall, 
O great, sweet sea! O fearful and sweet! 
Your songs they repeat, and repeat, and repeat: 
And these, I say, shall survive us all. 


He reached from the bank, and brake him a reed — 
A bamboo reed —from the border below; 

He pithed it and tuned it with all his speed, 
And lifted it up, and began to blow 


As if to himself; as the sea sometimes 

Does soothe and soothe in a low, sweet song, 

When his rage is spent, and the beach swells strong 
With his sweet repetitions of alliterate rhymes. 


The echoes blew back from the indolent land; 
Silent and still sat the tropical bird, 
And only the sound of the reed was heard, 
As the Amazons ceased from their sports on the sand. 


They arose from the wave, and, inclining the head, 
They listened intent, with the delicate tip 
Of the finger touched to the pouting lip, 

Till the brown Queen turned in the tide, and led 


Through the opaline lake, and under the shade, 

And along the shore, and below the ferns 

Where the bent boughs reached and returned by turns, 
To the bank where the chivalrous singer played. 


The sweet notes swelled, and the air swept loud, 

And they drew to the sound as if borne in a dream, 
Or as blown in the purple and gold of a cloud, 

Or borne on the breast of a crystalline stream. 


But the singer was vexed; he averted his head; 

He lifted his eyes to the mosses aside 

For a brief, little time, but they turned to the tide 
In spite of his will or of prayers well said. 
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He bended his head, and shaded his eyes 
As well as he might with lifted fingers, 
And ceased to sing; then in mute surprise 
He saw them linger, as a child that lingers 


And looks bewildered about from its play 

For the last loved notes that fall at its feet, 

And he heard their whisperings, “Sweet! O, sweet!” 
Then lifted his hands to his face to pray. 





He pressed four fingers against each lid, 
Till the light was gone; yet, for all that he did, 
It seemed that the lithe forms lay and beat 

Afloat in his face and full under his feet. 












He seemed to see the beautiful breasts, 
And the rounded limbs in their pure unrests — 
To see them swim as the mermaid swims, 

With the drifting, dimpled, delicate limbs 








Folded and hidden in robes of hair, 
While fishes of gold shot here and there 
Below their breasts and above their feet, 
Like birds in a marvelous garden of sweet. 

















It seems to me there is more that sees 
Than the eyes in man; you may close your eyes, 
You may turn your back, and may still be wise 

In the sacred and marvelous mysteries. 
















He saw as one sees the sun of a noon 
In the sun-kissed south, when the eyes are closed ; 

He saw as one sees the bars of a moon 

That fall through the boughs of the tropical trees, 
When he lies at length, and is all composed 

And asleep in his hammock by the sundown seas. 












He heard the waters bubble and fret; 
He lifted his eyes, yet ever they lay 
Afloat in the tide; he turned him away, 

And resolved to fly and for aye to forget. 












He rose up strong, and he crossed him twice; 

He nerved his heart and he lifted his head, 
And he crushed the treacherous reed in a trice 
With an angry foot, and he turned and fled; 








And flying, oppressed like a pitiful slave, 
He questioned himself most sore as he fled, 

If he most was a knight or most was a knave — 

And flying he hurriedly turned his head 
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Back over his shoulder, and sudden aside, 

With an eager glance with meddlesome eyes, 
As a woman will turn: and he saw arise 

The beautiful Queen from the silvery tide. 


She tossed her hair, and she turned her eyes 
With all their splendor to his as he fled, 

And all their glory, and a strange surprise, 
And a sad reproach, and a world unsaid. 


He beat on their shields: they arose in array, 
As aroused from a trance, and hurriedly came 
From the wave, and he turned and wandered away, 
Fretting his sensitive soul with blame, 


Until all arrayed; then, sorely opprest, 
And bitterly cursing the treacherous reed, 
Returned with his hand on his turbulent breast, 
And struck to the heart, and most ill indeed. 


Alone he would sit in the shadows at noon, 
Alone he would sit by the waters at night; 
Would sing, sad- voiced, as a woman might, 

With pale, kind face to the cold, pale moon. 


He would here advance, and would there retreat, 
As a petulant child that has lost its way 
In the redolent walks of a sultry day, 

And wanders around with irresolute feet. 


He would press his hand as in pain to his heart, 
He would fold his hands, he would toss his hair 

From his brow; then turn to the palms, and apart 
From eyes that pursued, with a petulant air. 


He made him a harp of mahogany wood ; 

He strung it well with the delicate strings 

Of the potent thews of the ostrich wings ; 
And, forgetting his friends and refusing his food, 


He played and he sang in a sad, sweet rune — 
Yet never once amorous, never once rude— 

By the tide at night, in the palms at noon, 
And lone as a ghost in the shadowy wood. 


One sometime sat at the wanderer’s side, 

Where the kingly river went rippling by; 

And the two once looked, and they knew not why, 
Full sad in each other’s eyes, and they sighed. 
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But still he paled and he pined in despair, 
And she wept in her heart of hearts for him 
With the sea-blue eyes and the brown-silk hair, 
Till her soul grew heavy, and her eyes grew dim 


To the fair delights of her own fair Isles. 
She turned her face to the stranger again, 

And she cheered with song and allured with smiles, 
But cheered, and allured, and soothed in vain. 


Then she, too, paled and pined with a grief 
That grew from her pity; she forgot her arms, 
And she made neglect of the battle alarms 

That threatened the land. The banana’s leaf 


Made shelter; he lifted his harp again; 
She sat and she listened intently and long, 
Forgetting her cares and forgetting her pain — 
Made sad for the singer, made glad by his song. 


The year waxed old; the white moons waned ; 
The brown Queen marshaled her hosts no more, 
With sword and shield, in the palms by the shore; 
But they sat them down to repose, or remained 


Apart and dispersed ’mid the tropic-leaved trees — 
As, saddened by song or for loves delayed, 
Away in the Isle in couples they strayed, 

Not at all content in their land of peace. 


Or they wandered away to the lake once more, 

Or walked in the moon, or they sighed, o1 slept; 
Or they sat in pairs by the shelly shore, 

And silent moan with the waters kept. 


They forgot their temple that blazed and shone, 
Built up to the sun, on the westernmost shore, 
With its front of gold, and its golden door 

That oped to the sun, and the sun alone. 


* ~ * * 7 * 


There was one who stood still by the waters one eve, 
With the stars on her hair, and the bars of the moon 
Broken up at her feet by the wonderful boon 

Of extending old trees, who did questioning grieve : 


“ The birds they go over us two and by two; 
The mono is mated ; his bride in the boughs 
Sits nursing his babe, and his passionate vows 
Of love, you may hear them the whole day through. 
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“ The lizard, the cayman, and the white-toothed boar, 
The serpent that glides in the sword-leafed grass, 
The beasts that abide or the birds that pass, 

They love and are loved, while we but deplore. 


“There is nothing that is that can yield one bliss 
Like an innocent love ; the leaves have tongue, 
And the tides talk low in the reeds, and the young 

And the quick buds open their lips but for this. 


“In the steep and the starry silences, 

On the stormy levels of limitless seas, 

Or here in the deep of the dark - browed trees, 
There is nothing so much as a brave man’s kiss. 


“There is nothing so strong, in the stream, on the land, 
In the valleys of palms, on the pinnacled snow, 
In the clouds of the gods, on the grasses below, 

As the silk-soft touch of a baby’s brown hand. 


“It were better to sit and to spin on a stone 
For the whole year through, with a babe at the knee, 
With its brown hands reaching caressingly, 

Than to sit in a girdle of gold, and alone. 


“Tt were better, I think, to bear with the frowns 
Of unmannerly men, as, laden with spoil 
From the intricate wood, and bended with toil, 

We return to our beautiful babes by the towns, 


“Than with life like to this, where never the brown 
Sweet hand of a babe hides back in the hair, 
When the mother returns with her burden of care 

And over the life of her life bends down. 


“It were better perhaps to be mothers of braves, 
And to murmur not much ; there are clouds in the sun. 
Let them wrong if they will; they alone are undone, 
And the shame shall be theirs if their mothers be slaves.” 


* * * * * * * 


Some wandered well forth, some here and some there, 
Unsatisfied still, and irresolute all. 
The sun was the same, the moonlight did fall 
Rich- barred and refulgent ; the stars were as fair 


As ever were stars ; the fruitful clouds crossed 
And the harvest failed not ; yet the fair Isle grew 
As a prison despised, and they searched on through 
The magnificent shades as for things that were lost. 
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Then the poet, more pensive, wert deep in the wood, 
And he oft-time delayed him the whole day through, 
As if charmed by the deeps, or the sad heart drew 

Some solaces sweet from the solitude. 












Then the singer forsook them at last, and the Queen 
Came seldom then forth from the fierce deep wood ; 
And her warriors, dark-browed and bewildering, stood 

In bands by the wave, in the complicate screen 

















Of overbent boughs. They would lean on their spears, 
And would talk sometimes low- voiced and by twos, 
As allured by the longing they could not refuse, 

And would sidewise look, as beset by their fears. 









They would wander on thus as the day waxed full, 
Listless and slow, and spurning the shells 
With sandaled brown feet, to the whimsical swells 
Of the wine-dark wave with its foam like wool. 













Once, wearied and sad, by the shadowy trees 
In the flush of the sun they sank to their rests, 
The dark hair veiling the beautiful breasts 

That arose in billows, as do mists veil seas. 














Then away to the dream - world, one and by one, 
And the great red sun in his purple was rolled; 
And red- winged birds and the birds of gold 

Were above in the trees like the beams of the sun. 









Then the sun came down, with his ladders of gold 
Built up of his beams, and the souls arose 

And ascended on these, and the fair repose 

Of the negligent forms was a feast to behold. 







The round brown limbs they were reached or drawn, 
The grass made dark with the fervor of hair, 
And here were the rose-red lips, and there 

A flushed breast rose like a sun at a dawn. 














The copper- bound shields lay silent beside 
The lances that leaned to the leaning old trees, 
While away in the sun an irresolute breeze 

With a rippled quick step stole over the tide. 













But the black - winged birds blew over in pair, 
Listless and slow, as they called of the seas, 
And the sounds came down through the tangle of trees 
As lost, and nestled and hid in their hair. 
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They started disturbed, and they sprang as at war 
To the lance and the shield, but the ominous sound 
Was gone from the wood, and they gazed around 
And saw but the birds, black- winged and afar. 


They gazed at each other, then turned them unheard, 
Slow trailing their lances in long single line 
As they moved through the forest, all dark as the sign 
Of death, that fell down from the ominous bird. 


* * ~ * * 7 


Strange noises were heard, sad visions were seen, 
By sentries, betimes, on the opposite shore, 

Where broad boughs flaunted their curtains of green 
Far over the wave with their tropical store. 


A sentry bent down on her palms, and she peered 
Suspiciously through; and, heavens! a man, 

Low-browed and wicked, looked backward, and jeered 
And taunted right full in her face, as he ran: 


A low, crooked man, with eyes like a bird — 
Round and as cunning—who came from the land 
Of lakes, where the clouds lie low and at hand, 


And the songs of the bent black swans are heard; 


Where men are most cunning and cruel withal, 
And are famous as spies, and are supple and fleet, 
And are webbed like the water-fowls under the feet, 
And swim like the swans, and like pelicans call. 


And again, on a night when the moon she was not, 
A sentry saw stealing, as still as a dream, 
A sudden canoe down the mid of the stream, 
Like a gleaming of light, and as swift as a thought. 


And lo! as it passed, from the prow there arose 
A dreadful and gibbering hairy old man, 
Loud laughing, as only a maniac can, 

And shaking a lance at the land of his foes; 


Then sudden it vanished, as swift as it came, 

Far down through the walls of the shadowy wood, 
And the great moon rose, like a forest aflame — 

All threatening, sullen, and red like blood. 
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NDER the name Pomo are in- 
U cluded a great number of tribes, 
or little bands—sometimes one in a val- 
ley, sometimes three or four—clustered 
in the region where the headwaters of 
Eel and Russian rivers interlace, along 
the estuaries of the coast, and around 
Clear Lake. Really, the Indians all 
along Russian River to its mouth are 
branches of this great family, but below 
Calpello they no longer call themselves 
Pomos. And, indeed, let a Pomo from 
Potter Valley—which may be consider- 
ed the nucleus of the family —descend 
the river to Cloverdale, and he will have 
the greatest difficulty in making himself 
understood. Let him go ten miles fur- 
ther, and he can not recognize over a 
third of the words spoken, if so many ; 
and at Healdsburg fewer still—so rap- 
idly does the language shade away from 
valley to valley, from dialect to dialect. 
Yet I have taken down enough words 
all along Russian River to be certain 
that all these dialects are as much de- 
scended from the Pomo as English and 
Italian are from Sanskrit; and, in fact, 
any Indian living on that river can learn 
any dialect spoken on its banks much 
sooner than an American can learn Ital- 
ian. Following are some of the extreme 
dialectic variations in this large family 
of languages: ca, aca, cahto, for “wa- 
ter;” cha, chak, chaboona, ataboonya, 
“man;” seloo, shunee, “bread;” call- 
eh, callay, “above;” mahsoo, moosoo, 
“ log.” 

In disposition, the Pomos are greatly 
different from the Yukas or mountain- 
tribes east of them, who were their he- 
reditary tormentors; being simple, friend- 
ly, peaceable, and quite communicative 
for California Indians. They are less 


VI. 


cunning and imitative of the Whites 
than the Klamath tribes, and decidedly 
lower in mental gifts, as is attested by 
their fables, if by nothing else. In phy- 
sigue they are the same as the Sacra- 
mento races, and it is not necessary to 
describe this to California readers. 

As usual, they have 2 certain concep- 
tion of a Supreme Being; but the attri- 
butes of this being are quite negative, 
and his participation in the creation and 
government of the world wholly nugato- 
ry. Among the Pome Pomos he is 
named Chacal/ay, ‘The Man Above,” 
or “The Strong One Above” (the radi- 
cal meaning of cha being “strong” ); 
among the Gallinoméros, Ca//etopte, 
“The Chief Above,” or simply Cad/eh, 
“Heaven,” like the Chinese Shang. 
But the coyoée is all in all. It is singu- 
lar how great is the regard of the Cal- 
ifornia Indians for this tricksy and dis- 
honest beast; he was not only the pro- 
genitor, but he has been the constant 
benefactor, of mankind. And, indeed, 
he would be a most expressive ¢otem for 
the whole race, who ought to be called 
The Coyotes. All their acts of worship, 
especially of those tribes living on the 
lower waters of the river, are in honor of 
birds or animals; or rather—for worship 
it should not be called—all that they can 
be said to possess of religion consists of 
certain propitiatory acts addressed to 
beasts and birds which they fear as dev- 
ils. Hence there is one tribe of the 
family whose name signifies “ Snakes,” 
though most of the tribal designations 
are purely locative. All the up-river 
branches believe their coyote ancestors 
were molded, or molded themselves, or 
somehow got molded, directly from the 
soil; hence the family name, though it 
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now signifies “people,” originally, I 
think, meant “earth,” being manifestly 
related to the Wintoon pum or paum, 
which denotes “earth.” 

As the’ Pomos are less warlike, less 
cunning, and more simple-hearted than 
the northern tribes, so they are more 
devoted to amusement. All the tribes 
hitherto described in these papers en- 
gage with frenzied eagerness in gam- 
bling, and have numerous varieties of 
dancing; but the Pomos add to these a 
kind of tennis, and the down-river tribes 
also have a curious sort of pantomime 
or rude theatrical performance, besides 
Devil Dances, which are very hellish 
and terrific. 

The broadest and most obvious divis- 
ion of this large family is, into Eel Riv- 
er Pomos and Russian River Pomos. 
There are two tribes on Eel River, be- 
tween it and South Fork, who call them- 
selves by the name of this family (Castel 
Pomos and Ki Pomos), though I can 


scarcely see why, since they have little 
in common with their Russian River 


neighbors. They not only speak the 
language of the Wi Lackees, which is 
closely related to the Hoopa, but they 
are fierce and warlike, and in ancient 
times were involved in almost incessant 
contention, whereas the right Pomos are 
notably peaceable. 

Of the Castel Pomos I know very lit- 
tle, for in the ferocious and destructive 
wars which their audacity badgered the 
Americans into waging upon them, both 
they and many of the old pioneers went 
down together. Men now living on 
South Fork could impart to me little 
save bald stories of butchery and bloody 
reprisal. ‘Their range was between the 
forks of the river, extending as far south 
as Big Chamise and Blue Rock. They 
tattooed the face and nose very much in 
the fashion of the Yukas and Wi Lackees, 
whom they resembled more than they did 
the right Pomos. Mr. Burleigh related 
to me a curious instance which he once 
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saw of tattooing by a brave, which is ex- 
ceedingly rare, except among the Mat- 
toles; and which was the second case 
I ever heard of, where any attempt was 
made to imitate an animal or any natu- 
ral object. An old warrior whom he 
once found upon the battle-field at South 
Fork was tattooed all over his breast 
and arms, and on the under side of one 
arm was a very correct and well-execut- 
ed picture of a sea-otter, with its bushy 
tail. The second instance was a wom- 
an I saw in the Normoc tribe, who had 
a bird’s-wing very neatly pricked on 
each cheek. Their lodges, implements, 
etc., require no special description. They 
formerly burned their dead, which is a 
true Pomo trait; but what of them now 
remain have generally adopted the civil- 
ized custom, except when one dies at 
such a distance that the body can not be 
conveyed home, when they reduce it to 
ashes for convenience in transportation. 

The Ki Pomos dwell on the extreme 
headwaters of South Fork, ranging east- 
ward to Eel River, westward to the ocean, 
and northward to the Castel Pomos. 
With the latter they were ever jangling, 
and from the manner in which Indian 
trails are constructed, their battles gen- 
erally raged on the hill-tops. On the 
vast, wind-swept, and almost naked hog- 
back between the two forks of Eel Riv- 
er, some thirty miles or more north of 
Cahto, looming largely up from the 
broad, grassy back of the mountain, is 
the majestic, rugged, isolated bowlder 
called Blue Rock. A few miles still 
further north there is an enormous sec- 
tion of this mountain- chain, almost en- 
tirely covered with evergreen bushes, 
whence its name, Big Chamise. Be- 
tween these two points, and more espe- 
cially about the base of the savage old 
monster, Blue Rock—a most grim, lone- 
some, and desolate summit, cloud-haunt- 
ed as with ghosts—is one of the most 
famous ancient battle-grounds of Cali- 
fornia, where Indian-blood has been 
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poured out like water, and where the 
ground is yet strewed with flint arrow- 
heads and spear-points. But the bones 
of the warriors who perished on this fa- 
tal field are no longer visible, having 
been doubtless consumed on the funeral 
pyre, and sacredly carried home for in- 
terment. 

One fact is notable among the Eel 
River Indians—I observed it more es- 
pecially of the Ki Pomos-—and that is 
the youthfulness at which they attain the 
age of puberty. In the warm and shel- 
tered valley of South Fork (however 
bleak the naked mountain-tops may be 
in winter), it was a thing not at all un- 
common, in the days of the Indians’ an- 
cient prosperity, to see a woman become 
a mother at twelve or fourteen. An in- 


stance was related to me where a girl 
had borne her first-born at ten, as near- 
ly as her years could be ascertained, her 
husband, a White Man, being then six- 
ty-odd. 


For this reason or some other, 
the half-breeds on Eel River are gener- 
ally sickly, puny, short-lived, and slight- 
ly esteemed by the fathers, who not un- 
frequently bestow them as presents on 
any one willing to burden himself with 
their nurture. 

Another phenomenon I have observ- 
ed among California half-breeds, which, 
when mentioned to others, they have 
seldom failed to corroborate, and that 
is, the females generally predominate. 
Often I have seen whole families of half- 
breed girls, but never one composed en- 
tirely of boys, and seldom one wherein 
they were most numerous. Probably 
the phenomenon can be accounted for 
on the same principle which explains 
the fact that these lean, old ramrods 
from Pike, of the genus emigrantes, spe- 
cies remigrantes, who have- not enough 
energy to establish a house and home, 
are generally blessed with families of 
daughters. In any event, the fact indi- 
cates a certain amount of vitality in the 
California Indians, notwithstanding they 
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have perished so miserably in the tran- 
sition from barbarism to culture. 

I wish to call attention here to what 
may be called the peculiar stratification 
of the tribes in this vicinity. On the 
northern rivers, which debouch into the 
ocean very nearly at right angles, each 
tribe occupies a certain length of the 
stream on both sides; but on Eel River, 
South Fork, and Van Dusen’s Fork, 
which flow almost parallel with the coast, 
every tribe possesses only one bank of 
a river, unléss it chances to dwell be- 
tween two waters. It would seem that 
the influence of the ocean has distribut- 
ed the Indians in certain parallel cli- 
matic belts—those living nearest the 
coast being darker, more obese, more 
squat in stature, and more fetishistic ; 
while, as you go toward the interior, 
both the Jhysigue and the intelligence 
gradually improve. This kind of strat- 
ification does not prevail on Russian 
River, for there is no stream parallel; 
but the tribes living directly east of the 
valley, in the Coast Range, are conspic- 
uously superior in all manly qualities. 

We now commence with the true Po- 
mos. The Cahto Pomos (Lake People) 
were so called from a little lake which 
formerly existed in the valley now called 
by their name. They do not speak Po- 
mo entirely pure, but employ a mixture 
of that and Wi Lackee. Like the Ki 
Pomos, their northern neighbors, they 
forbid their squaws from studying lan- 
guages—which is about the only accom- 
plishment possible to them, except dan- 
cing—principally, it is believed, in order 
to prevent them from gadding about and 
forming acquaintances in neighboring 
valleys, for there is small virtue among 
the unmarried of either sex. But the 
men pay considerable attention to lin- 
guistic study, and there is seldom one 
who can not speak most of the Pomo 
dialects within a day’s journey of his an- 
cestral valley. The chiefs especially de- 
vote no little care to the training of their 
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sons as polyglot diplomats ; and Robert 
White affirms that they frequently send 
them to reside several months with the 
chiefs of contiguous valleys, to acquire 
the dialects there in vogue. 

They construct lodges in the usual 
manner, and do not differentiate their 
costumes or utensils to any important 
extent. In appetite they are not at all 
epicurean, and in the range of their co- 
mestibles they are quite cosmopolitan, 
not objecting even to horse-steak, which 
they accept without instituting any 
squeamish inquiries as to the manner 
in which it departed this life. They 
consume tar-weed seed, wild-oats, Cali- 
fornia chestnuts, acorns, various kinds 
of roots, ground-squirrels and moles, 
rabbits, buckeyes, kelp, yellow- pine 
bark (at a pinch), clams, salmon, differ- 
ent sorts of berries, etc. Buckeyes are 
poisonous ; they extract the toxical prin- 
ciple by steaming them two or three days 
underground. They first excavate alarge 
hole, pack it water-tight around the sides, 
burn a fire therein for some space of 
time, then put in the buckeyes, together 
with water and heated stones, and cover 
the whole with a layer of earthh When 
they migrate to the ocean in the season 
of clams, they collect quantities of kelp 
and chew the same. It is tough as whit- 
leather, and a young fellow with good 
teeth will masticate a piece of it a whole 
day. Kelp tastes a little like a spoiled 
pickle, and the Indians relish it for its 
salty quality, and probably also extract 
some small nutriment of juice there- 
from. 

There is a game of tennis played by. 
the Pomos of which I heard nothing 
among the northern tribes. A ball is 
rounded out of an oak-knot, about as 
large as those generally used by school- 
boys, and it is propelled by a racket, 
which is constructed of a long, slender 
stick, bent double and bound together, 
leaving a circular hoop at the extremity, 
across which is woven a coarse mesh- 


work of strings. Such an instrument is 
not strong enough for batting the ball, 
neither do they bat it, but simply shove 
or thrust it along on the ground. 

A game is played in the following 
manner: They first separate themselves 
into two equal parties, and each party 
contributes an equal amount to a stake 
to be played for, as they seldom consid- 
er it worth while to play without betting. 
Then they select an open space of ground, 
and establish two parallel base-lines a 
certain number of paces apart, with a 
starting-line between, equidistant from 
both. Two champions, one for each 
party, stand on opposite sides of the 
starting-point with their rackets; asquaw 
tosses the ball into the air, and as it de- 
scends the two champions strike at it, 
and one or the other gets the advantage, 
hurling it toward his antagonists’ base- 
line. Then there ensues a universal 
hurly-burly, higgledy-piggledy; men and 
squaws crushing and bumping — for the 
squaws participate equally with the stern- 
er sex—each party striving to propel the 
ball across the enemy’s base-line. They 
enjoy this sport immensely, laugh and 
vociferate until they are out of all whoop- 
ing; some tumble down and get their 
heads batted, and much diversion is 
created, for they are exceedingly good- 
natured and free from jangling in their 
amusements. One party must drive the 
ball a certain number of times over the 
other’s base-line before the game is con- 
cluded, and this not unfrequently occu- 
pies them a half-day or more, during 
which they expend more strenuous en- 
deavor than they would in ten sleeps of 
honest labor in a squash-field. Let 
those who accuse the California Indians 
of being a stupidly sluggish race, remem- 
ber their exceeding fondness for this 
game and for open-air dances, which 
they sometimes protract for two weeks, 
and retract the charge. 

Schoolcraft says, in his “Oneota,” 
that the chiefs and graver men of the 
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Algonquin tribes, however much they 
encourage the young men in the athletic 
game of ball- playing, do not lend their 
countenance to games of hazard. This 
is not true of the California Indians, 
however, for here old and young engage 
with infatuation and recklessness in all 
games where betting is involved, though, 
of course, the decrepit can not personal- 
ly participate in the rude bustle of ball- 
playing. The aged and middle-aged, 
squaws, men, and half- grown children, 
stake on this, as well as on true games 
of hazard, all they possess —clothing, 
beads, baskets, fancy bows and arrows, 
etc. Of the latter articles they frequent- 
ly have a number made only for gam- 
bling purposes — not for use in hunting. 

Among the up-country tribes, espe- 
cially on the Klamath, many women are 
honored as medicines and prophetesses; 
but here none at all are admitted to the 
sacred professions. It is only the mas- 
culine sex who receive a call; there 
is none but braves whom “the spirit 
moves ”’—for it is thus that the elect are 
assured of their divine mission to un- 
dertake the healing of men. The meth- 
ods of practice vary with the varying 
hour, every physician being governed in 
his therapeutics by the inspiration of the 
spirit of the moment; and if he fails in 
effecting a cure, therefore, the obloquy 
of the failure recurs upon his familiar. 
For instance, a medicine will stretch his 
patient out by a fire, and walk patiently 
all the livelong day around the fire, chant- 
ing to exorcise the demon that is in him. 
Thus, the modi operandi are as numer- 
ous as are the whims of this mysterious 
medical spirit. Besides these, they have 
in their pharmacopeeia divers roots, poul- 
tices, and decoctions, and frequently scar- 
ify their breasts. When the patient goes 
near to die, he is generally carried forth 
and cast into the forest, to die alone and 
unattended; but the mere removal from 
the abominable smudge and stench of 
the lodge, and the exposure to the clean, 
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sweet air of heaven, sometimes bring 
him round, and he returns smiling to 
his friends, who are nowise pleased. 
Formerly all the dead were burned, but 
under the influence of the Americans, a 
mixed custom prevails. An intelligent 
Indian told me, that, in case of burial, 
the corpse was always placed with the 
head pointing southward. Most of the 
Indians hitherto described believe the 
Happy Land is in the west or south- 
west, but evidently their notions are 
confused. A young man who was born 
and reared among the Pomos, informed 
me that they at present burn only those 
killed or hanged by Americans, and bury 
the others. I know not if there be any 
special significance in this discrimina- 
tion. Robert White says he has fre- 
quently seen an aged Indian (or woman), 
living in hourly expectation of his de- 
mise, go dig his own burial-place, and 
then repair thither for months together, 
and eat his poor repast sitting at the 
mouth of his grave. The same strange, 
morbid idiosyncrasy prevails among the 
Wintoons, in the Sacramento Valley. 
Probably the reason of it is, that the poor 
old wretches perceive they are a burden 
and an eyesore to their children. Be- 
fore the irruption of the Americans had 
reduced the Cahto Pomos to their pres- 
ent abject misery, they treated their par- 
ents with a certain consideration — that 
is, they would divide with them the last 
morsel of dried salmon, with genuine 
savage thriftlessness; but as for any 
active, nurturing tenderness, it did not 
exist, or only very seldom. They were 
only too glad to shuffle off their shoul- 
ders the weight of their maintenance. 
On the other hand, they gave their chil- 
dren unlimited free play. Men who have 
lived familiarly amidst them for years tell 
me they never yet have seen an Indian 
parent chastise his offspring, or correct 
them any otherwise than with berating 
words in a frenzy of passion, which also 
is extremely seldom. 
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They use an absurd custom of hospi- 
tality, which reminds one of the Bedouin 
Arabs. Let a perfect stranger enter a 
wigwam, and offer the lodge-father a 
string of beads for any object that takes 
his fancy—merely pointing to it, and ut- 
tering never a word—and the owner 
holds himself bound as an Indian gen- 
tleman to make the exchange, no matter 
how insignificant may be the value of the 
beads. Ten minutes later he may thrust 
him through with his javelin, or crush in 
his temple with a pebble from his sling, 
and the by-standers will account it noth- 
ing more than the rectification of a bad 
bargain. 

It it wonderful how these Indians 
have the forest and plain mapped out 
on the tablet of their memories. There 
is scarcely a bowlder, gulch, prominent 
tree, spring, knoll, glade, clump of bush- 
es, cave, or bit of prairie within a radius 
of ten miles, but bears its distinctive 
name. Leta hunter penetrate the wood 
six, eight, ten miles in any direction, 
knock over a fat-ribbed buck, hang the 
same in the branches of a tree above the 
lickerish fangs of the coyote, and return 
home; and he will gruffly mutter to his 
squaw (or more probably to his aged fa- 
ther), “Ten paces from the Owl’s-head,” 
or “Three bowshots up the Red Water, 
forty paces toward the Setting Sun;” 
when, without a word more, she repairs 
straight to the place, and brings the ven- 
ison on her shoulders. 

Most Indians are christened after an- 
imals, birds, fishes, snakes, etc., in ac- 
cordance with some whimsy, or fancied 
resemblance in the child’s actions or ba- 
byish pipings—as Checockaway or Cha- 
cacka (quail, an onomatopoetic word), 
Mesalla,(snake), etc. 

The Cahto Pomos believe in a terrible 
and fearful ogre, called Shillaba Shill- 
toats. He is described as being of gi- 
gantic stature, wearing a high, sugar-loaf 
head-dress, clothed in hideous tatters, 
striding over a mountain or a valley at 


a single step, and, like the Scandinavian 
Trolls, a cannibal, having a keen appe- 
tite for small boys. He is particularly 
useful to the hen-pecked Indian, in the 
regulation and administration of his 
household affairs, and especially in the 
“taming of ashrew.” When the squaw 
gets so vixenish that he can not sub- 
due her in any other way, he has only 
to shout into the wigwam — with his 
eyes judiciously dilated and his hair 
somewhat tousled—and to vociferate, 
*Shillaba Shilltoats! Shillaba Shill- 
toats!”” when his squaw will scream 
with terror, fall flat upon the ground, 
cover her face with her hands —for that 
squaw dies who is ever so unfortunate 
as to look upon this dreadful ogre — 
and remains very tractable for several 
days thereafter. The children will also 
be profoundly impressed. 

This and the other branches of the 
Pomo family living nearest the coast be- 
lieve in a kind of Hedonic heaven for 
the virtuous ; which is eminently charac- 
teristic of the race. They hold, that, in 
some far, sunny island of the Pacific— 
an island of fadeless verdure ; of cool 
and shining trees, looped with tropic 
vines ; of bubbling fountains ; of flowery 
and fragrant savannas, rimmed with lilac 
shadows; where the purple and wine- 
stained waves shiver in a spume of 
gold across the reefs, shot through and 
through by the level sunbeams of the 
morning — they will dwell forever in an 
atmosphere like that around the Castle 
of Indolence; for the deer and antelope 
will joyously come and offer themselves 
for food, and the red-fleshed salmon will 
affectionately rub their sides against 
them, and softly wriggle into their re- 
luctant hands; while bevies of the most 
ravishingly fat and beautiful maidens 
will ever attend upon them, and minis- 
ter to their pleasure. It is not by any 
means a place like the Happy Hunting 
Grounds of the lordly and eagle-eyed 
Dakotahs, wherg they are “drinking de- 
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light of battle” with their peers, or run- 
ning in the noble frenzy of the chase; 
but a soft and a forgetting land—a sweet, 
oblivious sleep, awaking only to feast 
and to carnal pleasure, and then to 
sleep again. No Indians in California 
conceive of the future state as one of 
activity and “bold emprise.” 

As for the bad Indians, they will be 
obliged to content themselves with a 
palingenesis in the bodies of grizzly 
bears, cougars, snakes, etc. 

Among other noted ceremonials, the 
Cahto Pomos observe an autumnal Acorn 
Dance, in which the performers wear the 
mantles and head-dresses of buzzards’ 
or eagles’ tail-feathers customary in this 
region, and which appears to be like the 
Thanksgiving Dance of the Humboldt 
Bay tribes, being accompanied like that 
by the Oration of Plenty. It is not 
strictly an anniversary dance, but rath- 
er a “movable festival” in the Indian 
Fasti Dies, celebrated when the crop of 
acorns has proved generous, but other- 
wise omitted. 

Besides the tribes above described. 
there are many others—as the Choam 
Chadéla Pomos (Pitch Pine People), in 
Redwood Valley; the Matomey Ki Po- 
mos (Wooded Valley People), about Lit- 
tle Lake; the Usals, or Camalél Pomos 
(Coast People), on Usal Creek; the 
Shebalne Pomos (Neighbor People), in 
Sherwood Valley; the Pome Pomos 
(Earth People), in Potter Valley, etc. 
I have above ventured the suggestion 
that the word “ Pomo” originally signi- 
fied “earth,” and the name of the last 
tribe strongly corroborates the supposi- 
tion, since it is definitely known that 
pome has that meaning; and this tribe 
believe, as did the ancient Greeks re- 
specting the fabled autochthones, that 
they, or their coyote ancestors, sprang 
directly from the bosom of Mother Earth 
—whence their appellation. Near the 
head of Potter Valley there is a certain 
knoll of bright-red earth, curiously dif- 
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ferent from the circumjacent soil; and 
they believe that their progenitors issued 
forth from this identical knoll. To this 
day they scrupulously mingle this red 
earth with their acorn bread—TI have 
seen them doing this—as an act of relig- 
ion, to purify and preserve their bodies. 
Besides the Pome Pomos, there are two 
or three other little ramcherias in Potter 
Valley, each with a different name; and 
the whole body of them are called Ballo 
Ki Pomos (Oat Valley People), from the 
great abundance of wild oats growing 
here; but the Pome Pomos may stand 
for all. Many people in California, I 
believe, hold that wild oats are an accli- 
mated product, having spread from early 
scatterings left by the Spaniards; but 
the Indians of this valley have a tradi- 
tion, or rather they declare, that they 
have been growing in California so long 
that they know nothing of their origin. 
Indeed, the simple fact that this valley 
bears the name of this cereal indicates 
for the latter an existence therein coeval 
with the Indian occupation. Then the 
question presents itself, How long have 
the Indians themselves been in the val- 
ley? We have the means of making at 
least a conjecture. This mound of earth 
above-mentioned is resorted to by them 
not only for yeast, but also for paint; 
and the holes which they have excavated 
in digging for these purposes are very 
large. Not being accustomed to esti- 
mate cubic measurements by the eye, I 
quote the language of the honest farmer 
on whose land the mound is, and who 
guided me thither. He thinks they have 
quarried out “hundreds of tons.” At 
any rate, one would think they had been 
occupied in the process a thousand or 
twelve hundred years. Now, it is prob- 


able that they would name the valley 
upon their first entrance into it, and not 
change the appellation afterward ; from 
all of which premises it should appear 
that wild oats were found in the valley 
when the Indians arrived therein. 
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In regard of government, the Pomos 
are less ochlocratic than many up-coun- 
try tribes. The chiefship is hereditary 
and dual—which is to say, there are two 
chiefs, who might be compared, as to 
their functions, to the Japanese Tycoon 
and Mikado, in that one administers 
more particularly the secular affairs, and 
the other the spiritual. The Indians 
designate them as the war-chief and the 
peace - chief (arrow- man), the war- chief 
becoming the peace-chief when too de- 
crepit to conduct them to battle. The 
peace-chief is a kind of censor ntorum— 
adjusts disputes, delivers moral hom- 
ilies on certain anniversary occasions, 
performs the marriage ceremonies (so far 
as they extend), and watches over the 
conduct of his people—more especially 
over the wanton young squaws. Even 
the war-chief is obedient to him at 
home; and, in fact, that functionary is 
of secondary importance, since the Po- 
mos are eminently a peaceable people. 

Up to the time when they enter mat- 
rimony, most of the young women are a 
kind of femmes incomprises —the com- 
mon property of the young men; and 
after they have taken on them the mar- 
riage vow, simple as it is, they are guard- 
ed with a Turkish jealousy —for even 
the married women are not such conju- 
gal models as Mrs. Ford. Indeed, the 
wantonness of the women is the one 
great eyesore of the Pomos; and it 
seems to be almost the sole object of 
government to keep them in proper sub- 
jection and obedience. The one great 
burden of the harangues delivered by 
the venerable peace-chief on solemn oc- 
casions is the beauty and the excellence 
of female virtue ; all the terrors of super- 
stitious sanction and the direst threats of 
the great prophet are leveled at unchas- 
tity; and all the most dreadful calami- 
ties and pains of a future state are hung 
suspended over the heads of those who 
are persistently lascivious. All the de- 
vices that savage cunning can invent— 
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all the mysterious and masquerading 
horrors of devil-raising, all the secret 
and dark sorceries, the frightful appari- 
tions and bugbears —that can be sup- 
posed effectual in terrifying the young 
squaws into virtue, are resorted to by 
the Pomos. 

William Potter, a high authority on 
Indian matters and master of several 
dialects, described to me, as far as he 
was able, a secret society which exists 
among the Pome Pomos, for the simple 
purpose, he conjectures, of conjuring up 
terrors and rendering each other assist- 
ance in keeping their women in subordi- 
nation and chastity, and keeping down 
smock-treason. Their meetings are held 
in a special wigwam, constructed of peel- 
ed pine-poles, thatched and covered with 
earth, and painted on the inside red, 
black, and white (wood- color), in spiral 
stripes, reaching all the way from the 
apex to the ground. When they are as- 
sembled herein, there is a vigilant door- 
keeper at the entrance, who suffers no 
one to enter on any pretext unless he is 
a regular member, sworn to secrecy. 
Even Mr. Potter, though held in that 
entire respect cherished by savages to- 
ward a man who has never feared and 
never deceived them, was not allowed 
to enter, albeit they offered to initiate 
him into this freemasonic, misogynist 
guild, if he so desired. As nearly as 
can be ascertained, their object is sim- 
ply to “raise the devil,” as they express 
it, with whom they pretend to hold com- 
munications ; and to hold other demo- 
niacal doings therein, accompanied by 
frightful noises of whooping and yelling, 
to work upon the imaginations of the 
erring squaws—no whit more guilty than 
themselves. 

Once in seven years the Pome Pomos 
hold a Dance of Plenty—a great féte- 
champétre, though without feasting —in 
which the dancers are costumed in the 
usual coronals and mantles of long buz- 
zard feathers. This, also, is seized upon 
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as a specially solemn and auspicious oc- 
casion for the exhortation of the women 
to virtue. A rattlesnake is captured in 
the forest some days beforehand, its 
fangs are plucked out, and it is handled, 
fed, and tamed, so that it can be dis- 
played without peril on the great day 
approaching. The usual dancing and 
chanting of these occasions are kept up 
for a certain number of days, and then 
the people assemble to listen to the ora- 
tion. The venerable white-haired peace- 
chief takes his station before the multi- 
tude, in front of his wigwam, or perhaps 
under the branches of some great, over- 
shadowing white oak, with the rattle- 
snake before him as the visible incarna- 
tion of the devil (Yukukodla). Slowly 
and sonorously he begins, speaking to 
them of morality, industry, and obe- 
dience. Then, warming with his sub- 
ject, and brandishing the horrid reptile 
in his hand, full in the faces and over 
the heads of his shuddering auditors, 
with solemn and awful voice he warns 
them to beware, and threatens them 
with the direst wrath of the dreadful 
Yukukoéla, if they do not live lives of 
chastity, decency, and sobriety, until 
some of the terrified squaws shriek 
aloud, and fall in a swoon upon the 
ground. 

Having such an intolerable deal of 
pother as they do with their own wom- 
en, to keep them in a proper mood of 
humbleness, these Pomos make it a 
special point to slaughter those of their 
enemies, when the chances of battle 
give them an opportunity. They do 
this because, as they urge, with the 
greatest sincerity, one woman destroy- 
ed is tantamount to five men killed. 
They argue that to exterminate their 
enemies, the most effectual way is to 
begin at the source. 

In another direction, however, the 
women exercise large authority. When 
an Indian becomes too infirm to serve 
any longer as a warrior or hunter, he is 
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thenceforth condemned to the life of a 
menial and a scullion. He is compelled 
to assist the squaws in all their labors: 
in picking acorns and berries, in thrash- 
ing out seeds and wild oats, making 
bread, drying salmon, etc. As the wom- 
en have entire control of these matters, 
without interference from their lords, 
these superannuated warriors come en- 
tirely under their authority, as much as 
children, and are obliged to obey their 
commands implicitly. We may well im- 
agine that the squaws, in revenge for 
the ignoble and terrorizing surveillance 
to which they are subjected by the braves, 
not unfrequently domineer over these 
poor old nonagenarians with hardness, 
and make them feel their humility keen- 
ly. Cronise, in his “ Natural Wealth of 
California,” makes mention of an an- 
cient tradition, to the effect that when 
the Spaniards first arrived in California, 
they found a tribe, in what is now Men- 
docino County, in which the squaws 
were Amazons, and exercised a gynoc- 
racy. I am inclined to think the fable 
was not without foundation. When we 
consider the infinite trouble which the 
Pomos find it necessary to give them- 
selves in order to keep the women in 
subjection, and also that the latter actu- 
ally bear despotic rule over childhood 
and senility—the beginning and the end- 
ing of human life—we can easily per- 
ceive that these Pomo wives are stronger 
than the common run of Indian women. 
At least, by diligent inquiry, I never 
found any other trace of such a race of 
Amazons. 

The Pome Pomos believe that light- 
ning is the origin of fire; that the pri- 
mordial bolt which fell from heaven de- 
posited the spark in the wood, so that 
it now comes forth when two pieces are 
rubbed together. As to the lightning 
itself, they believe it be hurled by the 
Great Man above, as it was by Jupiter 
Tonans. 

Their Happy Land is in the heavens 
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above us, to which, like the Buddhists, 
they think they will ascend by a ladder. 
The souls of the wicked will fall off in 
the ascent, and descend to some nega- 
tive and nondescript. limbo, where they 
will be neither happy nor tormented, 
but rove vacantly and idly about forever- 
more; while others, in punishment for 
their greater wickedness, will transmi- 
grate into grizzly bears, or into rattle- 
snakes condemned to crawl over burn- 
ing sand, or into other animals which 
are obliged to suffer hunger and thirst. 
(To a California Indian, a place where 
he is hungry is Hades.) They hold and 
believe that every grizzly bear is some 
old savage Indian, thus returned to this 
world to be punished for his wickedness. 


LEGEND OF THE COYOTE. 


Once upon a time there lived a man 
among the Yukas, of the Black Chief’s 
tribe, fierce and terrible, with two sons 
like himself—bloody- minded and evil 
men. For their great wickedness, he 
and his two sons were turned into co- 
yotes. Then they started from Rice’s 
Fork and journeyed southward, biting 
and slaying all the beasts they came 
upon. As they passed over the defile 
to come into ,Potter Valley, one of the 
coyote sons drank so much water from 
the spring near the summit that he died, 
and his father buried him, and heaped 
over him a cairn of stones, and wept 
for his son. Then they journeyed on 
through Potter Valley, and went down 
to Clear Lake; and there the other son 
drank so much water that he died also, 
and his father buried him and wept sore. 
Then the father turned back and went 
on alone to a place called White Buttes, 
and came unto it, and discovered there 
much red alabaster, of which the Pomos 
make beads to this day, which are to the 
common shell-beads as gold to silver. 
And when he had discovered the red al- 


abaster at White Buttes, his hair and 
his tail dropped off his body, he stood 
up on his hind legs, and became a man 
again. 


The interpretation of this legend is 
difficult, and its meaning mysterious. 
The Tahtoos have the same fable in a 
slightly different form, which circum- 
stance throws some little light on its 
signification. From both taken togeth- 
er we gather darkly that there was once 
a memorable and terrible drought in this 
region, during which Eel River totally 
disappeared, and there was no water 
anywhere, except in Clear Lake, and a 
little in the spring at the head of Potter 
Valley, near the cairn in the pass. Both 
tribes account for the heap of stones 
in the same manner; and the simple 
fact that they resort to a legend to ex- 
plain its existence, when it was so man- 
ifestly made to mark the boundary-line, 
indicates that it must have been heaped 
up hundreds of years ago. Mystery, 
like moss, always gathers upon anything 
that is ancient; and these fables, origi- 
nated in explanation of so patent a mat- 
ter, argue the high antiquity of the In- 
dians. The Tahtoos, living at the head 
of Potter Valley, also have traditions of 
two monstrous reptiles, one of which 
was a hundred feet long and had a 
horn on its forehead, and the other 
long enough to reach around a mount- 
ain, where it died, leaving a circle of 
bones which it was death for any Indian 
to cross over. It is held that the In- 
dians of Virginia had a fable of the 
mammoth, which is related by Jefferson; 
so it would seem that the Tahtoos may 
have arrived in the country at a time 
contemporaneous with the last of a spe- 
cies of saurians now extinct. These 
things go to confirm the theory of a 
great antiquity, which I ventured to 
found on the above legend. 
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T was a chilly spring evening at the 
I end of May; the rain, that all day 
had been fitful, at dark settled into an 
easterly storm, and while dressing for tea 
I had shivered at the prospect of spend- 
ing the long evening in the matted par- 
lor, with the summer grate already in, 
and no chance for warmth or comfort; 
for after Aunt Mason had arranged her 
rooms for warm weather, warm it must 
be supposed to be: not even a snow- 
storm would have induced her to think 
of a fire. 

Then, too, my husband had sent me 
word that business would detain him 
until late in the city, and I was a stran- 
ger to the whole household, having, 
though married for several years, never 
before been among my husband’s rela- 
tives; so that the weather, the chilly 
evening, and his absence, all combined 
to make my spirits sink, as I thought, to 
their lowest depths. 

The hot tea was some small comfort; 
but when we adjourned to the parlor, 
and one of the guests—for there was 
quite a party staying at Oakwood —be- 
gan to tune her harp, preparatory to in- 
flicting a long twanging on our patient 
ears, my spirits went, if possible, still 
lower, and I began seriously to wonder 
if I could not slip off unperceived to bed. 
As soon as the first notes of the lugu- 
brious air became audible, I heard John 
Mason—aunt’s step-son, and the owner 
of Oakwood—whisper in my ear: 

“Elly, under cover of the ‘Spanish 
Retreat,’ which will take some time, let 
us beat a retreat to my room. I havea 
nice wood-fire there, and you look per- 
fectly blue with cold, you chilly child. 
We can have a good talk while you are 
waiting for Harry’s return. Come, for I 


have hardly had a chance to become ac- 
quainted with you as yet.’’ 

I had risen at his first invitation, and 
he continued to speak while walking 
with me across the room, stopped for a 
moment in front of a picture hanging by 
the door, as if that were our object, and 
waiting before it until all eyes, which had 
been turned toward us, were attracted 
again to the harp-performer, quietly 
drew me into the entry. 

The family had never shown me the 
house, and I was only familiar with the 
rooms that were common property, 
which, though handsome, were not in 
the least home-like nor comfortable; 
and when Cousin John, crossing the en- 
try, opened a door opposite the parlor 
and introduced me to his room, I was 
delighted at the view. It was rather a 
small room, with two windows looking 
south, so that on a bright, sunshiny day 
(such as they never have in New En- 
gland in spring), it must have been the 
pleasantest in the house; but what par- 
ticularly struck me was the gay wood- 
fire, and the bright-colored rug in front, 
so suggestive of warmth and comfort. 

Noticing the glance I cast around, 
Cousin John said: 

“Why, Elly, have you never been in 
here before?” 

“No; I have heard Harry speak of 
your room as being charming, but he 
never brought me liere.” 

“Well, my child, having found your 
way here now, I give you free leave to 
use the room whenever you want. There 
is always a fire laid, and”—pointing to 
a box in the corner of the fire - place— 
“the only order I give in the house is 
that that box is always to be kept full of 
wood, and a fire always ready for a match; 
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so you must come and warm yourself at 
any time, my dear.” 

He rolled an easy-chair close to the 
hearth, seated me in it, gave me a screen 
to shield my face from the blaze, then 
drew a chair opposite. Our conversa- 
tion was of no moment to any one, save 
ourselves; but the kind interest he 
showed in my lonely condition before I 
married, his evident liking for and af- 
fectionate inquiries about Harry, warm- 
ed my heart the more, that, though the 
family were kind and attentive, still there 
was the intangible veil—felt, but per- 
haps not seen by a looker-on—which 
prevented my entering the charmed 
“family circle.” 

Cousin John made me feel at home, 
and we talked long and pleasantly; but 
at last some remark I made on my iso- 
lated condition (for I had no relatives), 
seemed to awaken some train of thought, 
for he did not answer, but sat looking 
abstractedly into the fire. I took this 
opportunity to study his face, and spec- 
ulate on his age, and why he had, when 
quiet, the air of a man weighed down by 
care. 

After awhile, I rose and began to walk 
around the room, looking at the pictures, 
the books, and pretty things, of which it 
was full. I had nearly made the cir- 
cuit, and reached Cousin John’s side, 
when a tab!e, standing in the corner and 
covered with pretty writing implements, 
attracted me. My attention was partic- 
ularly drawn to a small trunk made of 
inlaid wood; on the lid,were, what I 
thought, Chinese characters in brass, 
and I took hold of it by the brass han- 
dle in the middle to look at them more 
closely, when, to my consternation, the 
lid suddenly flew up, and out came the 
contents. 

The trunk was full of heavy letters, 
and there were two small bundles at the 
bottom. My exclamation of dismay 
made Cousin John turn round, and I 
saw such an expression of amazement 


on his face that I hastened to exculpate 
myself: 

“TI did not open it, but merely took 
hold of the handle to look more closely 
at the top, when these things fell out. 
I hope I have not done any damage?” 

While speaking, I began to stoop and 
pick up the letters, while he took up the 
trunk and examined the lock. 

“T must have forgotten to lock it, my 
child; you have done no harm,” he said, 
at the same time taking the letters from 
my hand. I noticed that the seals to all 
were unbroken; and some of them, the 
direction being uppermost, I saw were 
addressed to himself, in what I knew to 
be his own hand-writing. I looked cu- 
riously at them, and then up at him. 
He was standing still, holding the small- 
est bundle in his hand, and looking down 
at me. 

“Well,” he said, pleasantly, “what 
were you thinking about the letters, that 
you gazed at them so earnestly, Elly?” 

“Only wondering why they should all 
be directed to you in your own hand- 
writing, and the seals unbroken. And 
they are so thick, that there are not as 
many as I thought there were, from the 
weight.” 

“You are curious about them, I see. 
You are the only person besides myself 
who has ever seen the inside of the trunk, 
and you are also the only one to whom 
I have ever spoken about it. I never 
kept a diary, Elly, but for many years I 
have written myself a letter at the end 
of the year, about the year’s events, 
sealed it, and put it in this trunk.” 

“But do you never mean to read them 
again, and is that why the seals are un- 
broken? Have you never opened any?” 
I asked, eagerly, and thought how I 
should like to open them. 

“No, I shall never break any of the 
seals; what is past had better be left in 
the past, and reading old letters, Elly, 
is very much like trying to galvanize 
worn-out friendships.” 
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“I wish,” I began, then stopped ; for 
by this time I had picked up the last let- 
ter, and was holding it in my hand. 

**What do you wish?” 

“T wish I could read them at some 
time. I have always wanted to read a 
veal person’s diary, and this would be 
even more romantic than a diary.” 

I was interested in those letters; there 
was to me something so peculiar in this 
habit of writing to himself, that the words 
came out before I thought how imperti- 
nent the request must seem. 

He looked thoughtfully at me a few 
moments before he answered : 

“T have often wondered, Elly, what I 
should do with them. I did not like to 

ethink of burning them myself; and, be- 

sides, there are some things in that trunk 
that I could not have destroyed, and I 
did not like to leave the box to my ex: 
ecutors. Now, my dear, I will leave it 
to you, with permission for you to read 
any two of the letters you choose, to 
open the others, and destroy them or 
not, as you may think best, but to keep 
what they contain. Will you promise 
to do this, but never again allude to the 
trunk?” 

I willingly promised; and, taking a 
sheet of paper, he wrote : 

“T give this trunk, with its contents, to my dear 
cousin, Elly Mason, and ‘it is to be examined by no 
one but her, 

“Joun Mason, May 2oth, 18—.” 

He gave the paper to me to read, and 
then placing it in the trunk, locked the 
latter, using a small gold key which was 
attached to his watch-chain. After he 
had replaced the trunk in its original 
place on the table, I noticed that he had 
left out the smaller bundle, but while de- 
bating whether to remind him of it or 
not, for his seriousness affected me 
strangely, he took it up, and again seat- 
ed himself by the fire. I went quietly 
to my own chair, and for a few minutes 

we tried to resume our talk, but it was 
impossible; we soon sank into silence. 
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At length, the sound of voices in the 
entry, bidding “good-night,” startled 
both of us; and I rose to follow my 
cousins’ example, when Cousin John 
gently laid a detaining hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Elly, I never sent you any wedding 
present—for I could not; but now, my 
child, with my best love and wishes for 
your future happiness, I give you these. 
They are very dear to me, and at last 
an Elly Mason will wear them. One fa- 
vor I beg: never let me see them, and 
God bless you, my dear.” He then light- 
ly kissed my forehead, and quickly left 
the room. 

I hastened to my chamber, there to 
wait my husband’s return, and, of course, 
immediately opened the bundle, wonder- 
ing what I should find. I quickly tore 
off the paper, and lo! a jewel-box, at the 
contents of which, when I unclasped it, 
I stared in surprise. 

It was not so much the beauty of the 
articles, though they were exquisite, as 
their quaintness, which delighted me. 
There were pin, ear-rings, and bracelet, 
and a vacant place meant for a ring. 
The.pin and ear-rings were of an oval 
stone, deep red in color, and in the cen- 
tre of each a cross, formed of pearls, 
with the initials “E. M.” also in pearls 
underneath. The bracelet was a broad 
gold band, the clasp formed of a stone 
somewhat larger than the pin, with the 
same device and letters on it. 

The beautiful purity of the pearls con- 
trasted so strongly with the brilliant 
color of the stones, and they, in turn, 
shone so vividly on their white satin 
cushions, that I think to this day there 
is no jewel-case that looks so lovely as 
mine. 

I was still looking at my new treas- 
ures, and wondering why the ring should 
be gone, and what was the story connect- 
ed with the jewels—for that there was a 
story I was sure—when my husband 
came in. 
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“Why, Elly, up still! How did you 
get along without me?” 

Then, as his eyes fell on the jewelry: 

““Why, what have you there?” 

I told him where they came from, and 
then gave him an account of my even- 
ing, and ended with: 

“But, Harry, what is the story about 
Cousin John? What makes him look 
so careworn? and what did he mean 
by ‘at last an Elly Mason will wear 
them?’” 

“Gently, gently, little woman,” said 
Harry, laughingly. ‘ How do you man- 
age to ask so many questions in a breath, 
and why do you let your romance run 
away with you? 1 don’t know that 
there is any ‘story’ about John, and 
don’t think he locks ‘so careworn,’ and 
what he meant by ‘at last,’ etc., I haven’t 
the least idea. Many years ago, when I 
was a boy, he went to England and was 
the head of the firm there. When he 
came back, ten years ago, he looked 
just as he does now. I have often fan- 
cied he had some grief, though to what 
it was I never had any clew; but now I 
am afraid that, as usual, there is a woman 
at the bottom of it. At any rate, you 
have probably more of his confidence 
than any of the rest of the family; for, 
though he is affectionate enough, there 
is quite a case of ‘imperfect sympathies’ 
between him and his step- mother and 
half-sisters, and we will respect his evi- 
dent desire for silence, and not speak or 
speculate about his affairs, even to our- 
selves. Try on those trinkets, dear, 
and let me see how they look.” 

I put them on, and he led me to the 
glass to see the effect. The jewelry was 
beautiful, but I said: 

“They ought, Harry, to be worn by a 
much prettier woman. I have no doubt 
they would have suited the other Elly 
Mason better.” 


” 


“I don’t know that; at any rate, you 
are pretty enough for me, and I only 
wish John were as happy as I am.” 


The compliment failed to drive from 
my mind the thought, “Who could she 
have been, and what has become of 
her?” 

All night I had dreams of this imag- 
inary Elly, and in the morning could not 
refrain from looking curiously at Cousin 
John, feeling as though there must be 
some change in him; but no, he was just 
the same, and remainéd the kind, con- 
siderate host, all through our visit. I 
fancied his tone was softer to me, and, 
indeed, his sisters declared that John 
was kinder to me than to them, for he 
had never given them the free use of his 
room; but, though he smiled at the 
charge, he invited me there every even- 
ing, and bade me use it freely in the 
day-time. I used often to sit there with 
my sewing, but frequently found myself, 
the work unheeded in my lap, gazing at 
the trunk, and wondering, for the thou- 
sandth time, for whom that jewelry had 
been intended. 

We had found, on examining the case, 
the name of a London jeweler, famous 
some twenty years ago, and it was evi- 
dent they were no recent purchase. 

I never could answer my wonderings, 
and the trunk acquired a strange fasci- 
nation for me, yet I neither touched it nor 
went near it, but only gazed on it from 
afar, as did Moses at the promised land; 
for did it not contain the precious mys- 
tery? Should I ever be able to solve 
it? 


All this happened some few years ago, 
since when, though I occasionally saw 
Cousin John, in his flying visits of busi- 
ness to New York, we never said any- 
thing about the mysterious trunk. Ev- 
ery time he seemed sadder and more 
careworn than the mere pressure of bus- 
iness cares would account for, and I oft- 
en felt an almost unrestrainable desire to 
show him in some way that I sympathiz- 
ed with him in his hidden sorrow, for I 
was certain he had one. I think he di- 
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vined my feelings, for to me and mine 
he grew, if possible, more kind and con- 
siderate as the years went by. 

One day last September, while busy 
preparing for a little trip we had in view, 
I heard my husband enter hurriedly, 
and, it seemed to me, before he had time 
to close the door, the impatient cry, 
“Ely, Elly, where are you?” (Why 
do all men, but ‘particularly husbands, 
expect women, but particularly wives, to 
be always on hand when /hey are at 
hand?) I hastened to answer, and, in 
two or three bounds, he was up the 
stairs. He no sooner entered the room 
than I saw, from his face, something was 
wrong, and his first words were: 

“Elly, I am off in half an hour for 
Boston. I have had a telegram; John 
is ill and wants me.” 

“Cousin John ill! not dangerously, I 
hope?” 

“I am afraid it is dangerously, dear, 
or he would not have summoned me so 
imperatively””—at the same time giving 
me the dispatch, which read: 





I am past hope. 
“Joun Mason.” 


** Come immediately. 


The tears came to my eyes as I read 
it, for I had become very fond of him; 
and yet when I thought of his lonely 
life—for, living in the midst of his fami- 
ly, he had yet been alone—it seemed to 
me that death, even in the prime of all 
his faculties, and with his unsatisfied 
longing—for I never could divest myself 
of the feeling that he had been seeking, 
seeking, yet never finding what he sought 
—could have for him no terrors. 

I hastened to help Harry in his prepa- 
rations, and get from him all needed di- 
rections, and, with many messages to 
Cousin John, speeded his departure. 

I knew I could hear nothing until the 
next day, and the evening seemed inter- 
minable; yet whenever I gazed at John’s 
portrait—for, at my earnest request, he 
had sent me one a few months previously 
—I felt that one could not wish to keep 
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him if he were willing to go, for the long- 
ing look in the eyes was of a soul whose 
patience and endurance had been tried 
to the uttermost. 

Early in the morning came the dis- 
patch: “John may last through the day. 
He sends his love, and wishes you had 
come.” 

I also wished it had been possible, 
and resigned myself as well as I could 
to waiting; but ere the long day had 
come to a close, I heard again: “All is 
over. Expect me Thursday.” 

It was then Tuesday: yet the time 
passed; for, fortunately for us, the wheels 
of life must be kept moving, and, though 
we often feel as though we must come to 
a stand -still, we find that we still hurry 
along with the rest. 

Harry, soon after his return, gave me 
a small gold key, which he said his cous- 
in had taken from his watch - guard and 
given him for me, and I recognized it as 
the key of the little trunk. He told me 
that John had not suffered much, had ex- 
pressed regret at not seeing me again, 
and had sent me a note, the last thing 
he had written. 

In the weak, uncertain characters I 
saw no trace of the bold hand-writing I 
was so familiar with. There were buta 
few lines, and it was evident it had been 
too much for the faltering fingers to 
guide the pen, for the last few words had 
wandered from the line, and at last trail- 
ed off in unrecognizable marks, and the 
words ran into each other : 

“DEAR ELLy:—I am failing fast. Re- 
member your promise about the trunk. 
Open all the letters; keep what is in 
them. Wear the ring and find her; my 
dear Elly is, I think, in’? — the word il- 
legible. ‘Tell her I loved her to the” 
—and then it ended abruptly. 

My husband and I pondered long over 
the few lines. 


“Poor John!” said he. ‘You were 


right, wife; there is some sad story in 
his life, and he seems to have left to 
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you the task of righting him, if possible. 
Was her name Elly, and what ring does 
he mean?” 

“*T don’t know her name, but suppose 
it is the same as mine, from his saying, 
‘At last an Elly Mason will wear them;’ 
and the ring must be the one missing 
from the jewel-case. But as he ‘/promis- 
ed me only two letters to read, though I 
was to open all, how shall I know what 
two to choose, in order to learn his sto- 
ry, and find if there is anything I can do 
for him?” 

“We will have to wait to decide that, 
dear; but probably John left some mem- 
orandum to guide you by. We shall see 
when the trunk comes.” 

In a few days I had a letter from one 
of his executors: 

“Mrs. MAson—Dear Madam :—In 
compliance with the request in the will 
of the late John Mason, I forward to 
you a small inlaid trunk, of which, I un- 
derstand, he gave you the key. Also, 
his tin-box of bonds, of which he says, 
in his will, ‘If the right person for whom 
they are destined —who is known only 
to my cousin, Elly Mason—does not 
claim them within three years after my 
death, then my beloved cousin, Elly 
Mason, is to have them for her own 
use; but I wish, as soon as practicable 
after my death, that they should be sent 
to her to take charge of them.’ He also 
leaves you a legacy of five thousand dol- 
lars ($5,000), which will be paid over to 
you as soon as the estate is settled. I 
send you the trunk and box by Adams’ 
Express, this day. I remain, dear mad- 
am, yours, etc. 

“ Sept. 25th, 1871. —.” 

I anxidusly awaited the arrival of the 
express, and felt infinitely relieved when 
the box was safely delivered. That night 
on Harry’s return home I gave him the 
letter to read, and we then opened the 
box, which I had not been willing to 
do when alone. First, we took out the 
trunk; and, on looking at the lid, I saw 
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the letters on it were “J. E. M.” On 
pointing them out to my husband, he 
said John had no middle name, and 
“FE.” must stand for the mysterious un- 
known. On opening the box, we found 
government bonds to the amount of 
$10,000, and some loose bills. In the 
box was a slip of paper, on which was 
written : 

“These are for my darling—the cou- 
pons to be spent for her benefit, or in 
finding her; at the end of the year, the 
surplus to be invested in a bond. If 
not found by 1873, the whole amount 
to revert to Elly Mason; in whom I have 
full confidence that, should the rightful 
owner ever appear, she will do her full 
justice. Joun Mason.” 

I grew anxious over the weight of 
trust and confidence reposed in me, and 
for an instant wished Cousin John had 
chosen some one else to carry out his 
wishes. It was only for an instant, for 
the remembrance of his affection and 
patient sweetness made me feel guilty 
at even momentarily shrinking from do- 
ing all in my power to further any desire 
of his. 

In the evening we decided to exam- 
ine the trunk. I brought the key, and, 
with a sorrowful remembrance of Cous- 
in John’s face that memorable evening 
in his study, I unlocked it. It was fuller 
than when I had last seen it, and on the 
lid was pasted the agreement we had 
made. On the top was a note addressed 
to me, bearing the date of January, 1871: 

“My DEAR ELLy:—I don’t believe 
that I shall live to write myself another 
letter, and as you will want, and I would 
wish, my dear, that you should read the 
two letters which will give you a clew 
(the whole may never be known) to what 
my trouble and desire have been, I de- 
cided to advise you to choose the last 
letter, and the one bearing date, on the 
outside, of 1850. The others, dear, use 
your discretion as to when to burn, or 
keep until you find my Elly. At any 
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rate, open them, and keep the contents. 
The likeness may aid you; but, in the 
faint hope that the ring also may, being 
peculiar, wear it until she claims it. 
Your pure little hands may prosper 
where mine have not. God bless you, 
my child, always; and believe me, you 
have been my greatest comfort for the 
last few years, for your sympathy was 
very dear and precious to me, though I 
have never said so in words before. 
Good-by, and love me always. Your 
loving cousin, Joun MAson.” 

My tears fell fast as I read this note, 
and it seemed almost sacrilege to open 
the letters which contained the carefully 
guarded secret of so many years. I 
took out the last one. They were all 
indorsed with the years; and then, see- 
ing that the one for 1850 must be near 
the bottom, I began to break the seals 
to see if they contained anything, decid- 
ing that I would replace each in its own 
packet, to await the disposition of the 
proper owner. 

I opened many, but they contained 
nothing. At last, from one there fell 
a lock of light-brown hair, tied to a 
short, dark curl, which I knew had come 
from Cousin John’s head. I carefully 
replaced the two in the soft, white paper 
in which they had been wrapped, and 
laid them aside. Then there was a pack- 
et somewhat heavier, from which, on 
opening, I took a small bundle. It held 
two rings—one, that missing from the 
jewelry set, with the same device and 
initials, and on the inside the inscrip- 


tion, “From J. M.to E. M. Feb. 14, 
1849.” 
“E,. M.,” I repeated, mechanically. 


“Why, Harry, do you suppose they were 
married — for this other is a wedding- 
ring, and see, the inscription is the same 
as on the first, only the year is 1850!” 
“I can’t believe there was a marriage, 
Elly, for there was no reason why there 
should have been a secret one, that I 
know of. But come, let us get to the 
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bottom of this affair as soon as we can.” 

All the rest were only letters; and, 
taking the two I was to read, and the 
small package, I closed the trunk. The 
bundle held, as I supposed, the miniat- 
ure, and we eagerly examined it. It lies 
before me now, as I write—the like- 
ness of a woman not pretty, but with a 
strangely attractive face. The eyes are 
gray, the hair light-brown, and at the 
first glance the lack of color disappoints 
you, for the cheeks are pale; but in the 
mouth lies the strength of the face. 
That has such a look of decision, that 
the face would seem to be almost a 
stern one, were it not for the soft, clear 
look of the gray eyes. I have grown to 
love that face, and gaze at it, trying to 
read its story, which those tender eyes 
would seem so willing to tell, were it 
not for the mouth, whose lines speak of 
self-control, resolute endurance, and ret- 
icence. Shall I ever see her, ever hear 
those lips explain why two lives were 
blighted? For if those lips once gave 
a promise, there would be no retraction; 
and there is a look of love and longing 
in those soft eyes which must have made 
it hard for their owner to wound such a 
heart as was John Mason’s. If she ever 
loved him, she loves him now and al- 
ways. 

I broke open the packet dated Lon- 
don, 1850, and there fell out many close- 
ly written sheets. I read them aloud to 
Harry, knowing that to him Cousin Jokn 
did not mean the prohibition to extend. 
The letter was written in London; and, 
after relating the various events of the 
year, and much with which my readers 
would have no interest, there came a 
blank, and then he began abruptly: 

“So far, I have forced myself to write 
calmly, and according to my wont, my 
yearly letter; but I could wish that all 
my business affairs had failed, rather 
than that, on this last night of the year, 
I should, instead of the joyful hopes I 
had of the coming year, have to acknowl- 
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edge . Oh! my darling, my darling, 
come back to me! If these few, yet 
long, months have been so insupporta- 
ble, how can I go through the years that 
may be my portion! I am not young. 
I gave you the garnered love that had 
been kept for you so many lonely years, 
and I can never gather it again, nor 
would I if I could. In spite of all my 
pain, the few months you were mine 
have been my life. Though I never 
dreamed, Valentine’s Eve, when we part- 
ed, that there could come such a mor- 
row, I know you loved me then; your 
trusting eyes and loving lips could not 
deceive, and, from my own heart, I 
know you love me now and always 
must. 

“Please God, sometime, I will find 
my Elly again; and my life shall be one 
long waiting and watching for that bless- 
ed time. But, my child, the years are 
so few . Heaven help me! I am 


writing as though we were not parted— 
you, I know not where, and I, lonely 


and heart - broken, in the home I fondly 
thought would be yours—but as if you 
would some day read these lines; and 
yet, if you do not read these, you will, 
either here or in the hereafter, some- 
time read what is written in my heart 
for you, and you only, now and forever. 

“Why could you not have kept the 
ring, dear? Did you fear that the cross 
would prove heavier than those that you 
have put on yourself? I have put it 
on my finger, together with what would 
have been our wedding-ring, my lost 
Valentine [here I glanced at Harry, who 
said, “ Yes, I see; they were never mar- 
ried” ], and made the vow that never, 
while life lasted, would I cease to search 
for you. Whether in poverty, sickness, 
or death I find you, under no circum- 
stances shall you be able to cast away 
my love, never can it fail you, and never 
will I believe —not even from your own 
lips —that you ceased or could cease to 
love me. We are one in heart, my dar- 
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ling, though divided now; but if you 
could see how these months have worn 
on me, you would relent— you would 
write to let me know where you are. 

“My treasure—though lost to me, 
yet still my dearest treasure—I hope 
some of the notices I have sent will meet 
your eyes; but ah! why did not you 
trust me? 

“I would have waited years, if you 
felt you did not love me well enough; 
my darling, I would never have urged 
you to marry me, had you so told me, 
for your happiness was all I sought, and 
I would have gone away, rather than 
give you a moment’s pain. But to think 
of you, alone, and forced to begin life 
anew, in some strange place, it makes 
me wild; and this sad fate brought 
about by me, when I would gladly give 
my life for you—’tis bitter, bitter! 

“T have thought over all our meetings 
and talks, to find, if possible, some rea- 
son why you should have left me; and 
sometimes, if it were not for your note, 
and the ring on my finger, I should 
think I was in the midst of some dread- 
ful dream, from which I would wake to 
life and happiness. I reach out my 
hands, and cry, ‘Elly, my darling,’ and 
feel as though my despairing cry must 
reach you; but no one answers — there 
is no response, save the slow ticking of 
the clock, as it drags on the minutes 
into hours, and a little portion of the 
time is gone that I must live through. 

“Did you know how much I loved 
you? I did not, till I lost you; and if I 
could see you, for five minutes, even, I 
think I could perhaps bear this parting. 
Your picture haunts me, ’tis so like, yet 
unlike: you never sat and looked at me 
so unresponsively. Could I only hear 
you speak again! — but this blank, dead 
wall of despair! I almost wish my brain 
would reel, for if I were mad, I might 
not remember. 

“T had read, and re-read, your note— 
think of it, love, the only one I ever had 
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from you—till every word is graven on 
my brain; and it gives me no clew, no 
comfort. In this wide world is there 
no one who can help me to find my lost 
darling? Will Heaven have no pity? 

“A year ago I was so happy! for you 
loved me, and I was preparing this nest 
for my bird; and now . My Elly, 
wherever you may be, may the thought 
of my untiring and exhaustless love be 
about you; and never were you dearer 
to me than on this lonely New Year’s 
Eve. JoHN MASON.” 

As I finished, Harry said: 

“Ts not her other name given —and 
do you suppose he destroyed her note? 
We have no certain knowledge, from 
this, as to who she was. Poor John! I 
wish he could have made up his mind 
to tell some one of this sad affair: we 
might have helped him; and, I am sure, 
no one but you, dear wife, ever dreamed 
that his quiet life held such a sad secret. 
Open the last letter; it seems thicker 
than this.” 

I took up the letter dated 1870. Init 
there were several inclosures — one ad- 
dressed to me. On opening it, there 
were two sheets, and, by chance, I hit 
on the one intended for me. I noticed 
the falling off in the handwriting — poor 
Cousin John! Even then he had begun 
to fail. It ran thus: 

“My Dear EL_y:—I have hoped 
against hope; but the doctors tell me I 
can not live until another year. Yet 
there is no immediate danger. I have 
never had the heart to read over any of 
my letters, and fear that you will only 
obtain a partial idea of what I should 
like to have you know. Though I shall 
ask you to read the letters for 1850 and 
1870, I can not clearly recollect what 
the one for 1850 will tell you, and will 
briefly here write what it is necessary 
for you to understand. That year, my 
child, I lost all that made life desirable. 
I had been engaged ever since Februa- 
ry, 1849, to a Miss Ellen Merton; and 
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we were to have been married February 
14, 1850. She was my Valentine; and 
the day always was peculiarly associated 
with her. Our first meeting took place 
onthat day. I left her, Valentine’s Eve; 
and the next day, a few hours before the 
time for our wedding, I received a note 
from her, which I inclose. Since then 
I have never seen or heard of her. I 
have constantly had notices put in the 
papers, so worded that, should they 
meet her eyes, she would understand 
them. 

“T can not help feeling certain that 
she will yet be found, and that eventual- 
ly the mystery of her disappearance will 
be explained. To you, my dear, I leave 
this charge—these papers—for her; the 
money, in trust, for her, and the assur- 
ance that I loved her to the last. 

“Twenty years ago I lost her. For 
many years I wore her ring, but, at last, 
laid it away in one of these packets. If 
you will, wear it, for her sake and mine. 
It may help you to find her. But when 
she comes, give both the rings to her. 
My dear child, good-by; you will help 
to carry out the old man’s wishes, I 
know. Yours, JoHN MAson.” 

The other sheet, on opening, was, I 
found, addressed “‘ My Darling,” and so 
carefully laid it aside. Then, there was 
the usual yearly letter; her note to him, 
now yellow with age, and a few of the 
advertisements he had inserted, in the 
vain hope of her seeing them. I first 
read her note to him: 

“My DEAR JoHN:—I had not the 
heart, when you were talking, to-night, 
of ‘our future,’ to tell you it would never 
be spent together. We have met and 
parted for the last time, dear; why, I 
can not tell you. But believe me, did I 


not think it would be better for your in- 
terest that this should be, I would not 
be able to take so hardastep. Think 
of me kindly, if you can, but as one for- 
ever lost to you; and, though my words 
seem cold, trust me, it is because I dare 
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not say what I feel. I return the ring: 

I am afraid to keep it; but your like- 

ness and letters will still be mine. 
“Yours, ELLy.” 

“What a cold, heartless letter,” cried 
Harry, indignantly, as I finished read- 
ing itto him. “You may be sure John 
wasted his love on her: she was not 
worthy of him. To cast him aside in 
that fashion! I don’t believe she ever 
cared for him. Probably some richer 
lover turned up, and she took him. I’ve 
no sympathy for her; and if she ever is 
found, I shall certainly give her a piece 
of my mind.” 

I waited until he finished his walk up 
and down the room before I answered: 

“T think you are wrong, Harry. The 
letter is, I think, purposely cold; as she 
says, she dares not trust herself to write 
as she feels. There was some dreadful 
mistake which separated those two. Be 
sure, she has mourned him as faithfully 
as he her.” 

“Well, there is no use in speculating 
on the whys and wherefores. Let us 
read John’s last letter, and then sleep 
on the whole affair, and decide to- mor- 
row, when we are calmer, what is best 
to be done.” 

I glanced over the last letter. There 
was not so much about business, but 
there was kindly mention of all the mem- 
bers of the family, and of us, in terms 
so affectionate, that my eyes filled many 
times with tears. It did seem too hard, 
that one of such a loving, kindly nature, 
should have had all of his troubles come 
to him through his affections. The let- 
ter closed thus: 

“T shall never see my darling in this 
world: my disease has made rapid in- 
roads, the past few months, and another 
year will find me gone. She is all that 
makes me wish to cling to earth; the hope 
that has not wholly failed me for twenty 
years is still there: that she will one 
day £now how I loved and trusted her. 
Yet, O my dear one, could I know that 
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you are dead, it would be to me a com- 
fort, for our dead are truly ovvs—none can 
take them away from us; neither time nor 
change can affect hem —they belong to 
us. Could I believe that you would be 
there to greet me when I leave here, ah, 
how I would long for the time! But to 
dread that all these long years you may 
have had to strive with poverty, sick- 
ness, and care, and I, who would have 
shielded you from every trouble, power- 
less to aid, has made life seem to me 
too hard to be borne. 

“My love—as dear, nay, dearer to 
me than when, twenty years ago, you 
promised to be mine—I still hope and 
trust you will learn that in death, as in 
life, you were ever the first in my heart. 
Ella will succeed perchance where I 
have failed. Perhaps I have not gone 
the right way to work; but could I only 
know that you have not been suffering, 
these twenty long years, I would gladly 
endure all the pain and weariness once 
again for that knowledge. 

“T have been a better man for know- 
ing you; but O! the anguish of losing 
you, and the long-deferred hope, have 
made my life a bitterone. To-day, De- 
cember 29, 1869, is my sixtieth birthday; 
but I am so broken, you would hardly 
know me, should we meet. I leave to 
my cousin the quest of my life, and 
may she prosper, where I have met only 
with sorrow and continued disappoint- 
ment. JoHN MAson.” 

“Why, Harry, I did not know that he 
was so old. How long ago did he come 
back to this country?” 

“Ten years ago; he came back at 
the death of the senior partner, and be- 
came the head of the firm. Poor old 
John! his troubles are over. But how 
sad his life has been; and there was no 
one to lighten his cares. There is noth- 
ing more to read, is there?” 

“Nothing but these,” I answered, 
showing him the notices, which we read 
silently, thinking of the feelings with 
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which they were written, and the slow 
dying out of the hopes they raised. 

All night my dreams were haunted by 
what we had read; and in the morning 
we discussed long and earnestly, as to 
the best plans for finding Cousin John’s 
lost Valentine. 

A year and more has passed since 
then, and all our efforts have been in 
vain. While pondering on what new 
plans might be made, I decided, on the 
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last of the old year, to write this frag- 
mentary sketch, and see if I could find 
any one to publish it. It might possibly 
be brought to her notice. At any rate, 
it is my last hope and device; and, with 
many a prayer for its success, I send 
this forth, hoping, if any read it who 
can in the least way aid me in carrying 
out the dead man’s life-long desire, they 
will give me their assistance. 


ELtty MAson. 1872. 
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The summer wooed me—overbrimmed with sweets — 
With wet, voluptuous roses of the dawn, 

With fair white lilies fainting in her heats, 
And glossy ribbons from her tasseled corn. 


Beneath my feet she tossed her diamond dews, 
And swung her rivulets adown the path ; 
Or caught me, tangled in her mossy clews, 
& Where odored wild blooms laugh. 


‘ Behold! she said, the gems my nymphs have brought— 
Bright passion - flowers from the belt of spring ; 
Their ruddy heats shall snare thy saddest thought, 
And lure thee from thy lonely wandering. 


Alas! I said, the purple passion - bloom — 

Its symbol crown of thorns, its spear and cross— 
I hung with pallid hands upon a tomb. 

The floating seasons chafe me with /er loss: 


The spring -time, swinging censers to and fro; 
Thy lovely valleys, and the song -bird’s nest ; 

The drifting autumn-leaves, that come and go; 
The winter-marble arching o’er her breast! 


Take back, O summer! all thy fragrant gifts! 
With wistful eyes I kneel above the sod, 
And strain my gaze beyond the cloudy rifts, 


To see her stepping up the heights to God! 
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LEGEND OF THE MONTECITO GRAPE-VINE. 


ESTLED between the cloud-cap- 
N ped mountains and the sea, in the 
sunny regions of southern California, 
lies the beautiful town of Santa Bar- 
bara. Here, through the long winter 
months, the air is mild and balmy, and 
the hills are rich with verdure. Pepper 
and acacia-trees mingle the grace of 
their perennial foliage with that of the 
sturdy live-oak and the dark-leaved olive, 
all the year round; while flowers, both 
wild and cultivated, bloom in unbound- 
ed profusion. 

Santa Barbara claims to be one of 
the most favored spots on the globe for 
healthfulness, the geniality of its cli- 
mate, and the beauty and productive- 
ness of its semi-tropical vegetation. 
Differing from the Neapolitans, the 
Santa Barbarans say, “See Santa Bar- 
bara and live!” 

About four miles from the town, in 
the valley of Montecito, grows the now 
famous grape-vine, one of the wonders 
for the tourist in southern California. 
It is the largest on record. It meas- 
ures four feet four inches in circumfer- 
ence at the ground, forty-one inches two 
feet from the ground, and rises eight 
feet before branching out; then, spread- 
ing with extreme luxuriance, its branch- 
es cover more than five thousand square 
feet, and are supported by fifty-two trel- 
lises. The largest branch is thirty inch- 
es in circumference, and, were it not for 
rigid pruning, the branches would ex- 
tend indefinitely in every direction. It 
is of the Mission variety and exceeding- 
ly prolific, producing annually from five 
to six tons of grapes, which hang in 
massive clusters beneath the trellises, 
the effect of which, in the mellow au- 
tumn-time, excites admiration and won- 


der. It is claimed that it has produced 
7,000 bunches of grapes, varying from 
one to four pounds in weight each. A 
bean was put into a vase for each bunch 
plucked, until the beans numbered 7,000. 
It grows on a sunny slope of the foot- 
hills, commanding a fine view of the rug* 
ged mountains in one direction, and in 
the other the lovely Montecito Valley, 
with glimpses of the blue Pacific. The 
vine is irrigated by waters from the hot 
springs a few miles distant; and the 
country about the vine is very beautiful 
and Mexican in its natural and artificial 
surroundings. 

There is a tradition connected with 
the origin of this vine we wish to record. 
Seventy years ago, during the occupancy 
of the Mission Fathers, there lived in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles a beautiful 
young Spanish girl. Nearly all Spanish 
girls, while in the bloom and freshness 
of youth, possess more or less of their 
national cast of beauty; but the Sefiorita 
Marcellina had, from childhood, been 
the acknowledged queen among the 
maidens of her native place. Her com- 
plexion, tinged with the warm, brunette 
hue of her race, was clear and bright 
with the rich tint of health. Her wealth 
of black hair fell in rippling waves far 
below her waist; and her large, dark 
eyes were fringed with silken lashes 
that matched the exquisite penciling of 
the arched brows above them. Her 
parents, though belonging to the better 
class of Spanish, had become poor, 
through extravagance and mismanage- 
ment, and had formed the project of 
bettering their fortunes by wedding their 
lovely daughter to some wealthy Don. 

The lovely Marcellina did not lack 
for admirers nor ardent lovers, and 
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among tbem all, Sefior Carlos de Do- 
mingues was the favorite and the ac- 
cepted suitor. He was handsome, tall, 
and manly, but alas! without fortune, 
and socially not the equal of Marcel- 
lina. As may be supposed, his suit met 
with no encouragement from the Don 
and Dofia Feliz; and they, finding the 
attachment between the young people 
was becoming stronger than accorded 
with their plans for their daughter, re- 
solved to remove to Santa Barbara—a 
mission some hundred miles north— 
where resided many wealthy families, 
among whom they doubted not an alli- 
ance would be formed suitable in fort- 
une and position. 

The announcement of their contem- 
plated removal struck dismay to the 
hearts of Marcellina and Carlos; but 
the latter, receiving courage from des- 
peration, presented his suit to the par- 
ents. As was anticipated, it was scorn- 
fully rejected, and further intercourse 
sternly forbidden. The lovers were, 
however, too ardent to be separated 
thus, and, through the medium of an 
old Indian nurse, who was devotedly at- 
tached to the girl, they obtained one in- 
terview before parting. 

In the early twilight, Marcellina stole 
out to an olive-orchard, surrounded by 
an adobe wall, which lay back of the pa- 
ternal mansion. Here she stood, wait- 
ing with throbbing heart the arrival of 
her lover, while her nurse kept watch on 
the other side of the wall, ready to give 
the alarm, by a signal agreed upon, 
should any one approach from the house. 
Already the shadows lay dark beneath 
the thick, low branches of the olive- 
trees, and at every rustle and sound the 
fair transgressor started and trembled. 
Suddenly a tall figure sprang over the 
wall, and crept stealthily along in its 
shadow, till he came close to where the 
waiting maiden stood. “Carlos,” she 
cried, holding out her trembling hands. 
“Ts it you, Marcellina? Ah, poor little 
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one, how she trembles! They are very 
cruel, darling, but we will not be sepa- 
rated. They shall not take you from 
me, my precious one.” 

And then he spoke long, low, and rap- 
idly in the beautiful Spanish language— 
so exquisitely fitted for expressions of 
tenderness and endearment—telling her, 
that, as her parents objected to their 
union on the ground of his poverty, he 
had determined to win wealth; that an 
old Indian, bound to him by ties of grat- 
itude, possessed knowledge of a rich 
mine far away among the mountains, 
and to which he had promised to guide 
him and his company; and, by courage 
and skill, he would soon return to claim 
her hand from her ambitious, avaricious 
parents. 

“Remain true to me, Lina, and resist 
their scheming. Wait for me but two 
years, my darling, and if, at the end of 
that time, you do not hear of me, know 
that I have perished in the attempt to 
win you.” 

He then gave her a cutting from a 
grape-vine, telling her to carry it to her 
new home and plant it, keeping it as a 
reminder of him, and that while it lived 
and flourished, she might know he loved 
her and was true to her. The cutting 
was in the form of a riding-whip, and as 
such she was to carry it, for her journey 
was to be performed on horseback. 

Vowing eternal fidelity, the lovers 
parted, and, the next morning, Don and 
Dofia Feliz, with their daughter and at- 
tendants, started on their journey ; while 
Carlos & Co., with their Indian guide, 
wended their way, full of hope and con- 
fidence, over the mountain-trail. 

Marcellina, as may be supposed, made 
little use of her grape-vine switch to 
urge her mustang along the weary way 
between Los Angeles and Santa Bar- 
bara. Arriving at their destination — 
four miles from the Mission of Santa 
Barbara —her first act was to plant the 
cutting upon the hill-side, with many 
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tears and prayers to the Virgin for the 
success and safety of her lover. 

The vine grew and flourished with 
wonderful luxuriance, and gladdened the 
heart of the waiting maiden, who could 
hardly have borne the burden of anxiety 
and suspense without its silent encour- 
agement; for the Don and Dojfia had 
found, as they thought, a suitable com- 
panion for their daughter, in a Spaniard 
of reputed great wealth, who promised 
them liberal compensation for her hand. 
He was short, of good circumference, 
and grizzled with years, but to counter- 
balance these defects in a lover, his 
fingers and shirt-front shone with gems. 
Marcellina’s violent opposition, howev- 
er, while it did not move them to re- 
nounce their purpose, induced them to 
postpone the marriage, in the hope that 
she would forget her former love, and 
become more reconciled to their will. 

In the interval thus granted, the time 
for the return of Carlos would expire; 
and Marcellina prayed daily for the ar- 
rival of her betrothed, with the fortune 
that was to find him favor in the eyes of 
her parents. The two years were rap- 
idly drawing to a close, and yet no sign 
or token had come, save what she found 
in the vigorous growth of her cherished 
vine. At length her parents, pressed 
with poverty and weary of the prolong- 
ed indulgence to what they considered 
an idle fancy, fixed the day for the wed- 
ding with the suitor of their choice, 
whose only recommendation was his 
wealth. 

The eve of Marcellina’s wedding-day 
was the second anniversary of the part- 
ing in the olive-grove, when Carlos told 
her that if he did not return or send her 
word within two years, she might know 
he was dead. She had crept away from 
the scene of busy preparation within her 
home, and, hiding herself beneath the 
shadow of her beloved vine — which 
was now large enough to shelter her 
from casual observation in the uncertain 
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gloaming—she sobbed and wept, calling 
upon the Virgin, in hopeless anguish, to 
take her away to the spirit world, where 
she believed Carlos to be. 

Approaching footsteps arrested her 
attention. She started guiltily and at- 
tempted to hide her tears, for she dared 
not let her parents know she still mourn- 
ed her absent lover. 

“Lina—Lina!” greeted her ears ina 
familiar voice, and stayed her flight. 
Tremblingly she awaited the near ap- 
proach of the intruder, when, with one 
wild, joyous cry of “Carlos!” she drop- 
ped into his arms, her beautiful head 
pressed close to his throbbing heart. 

It was, indeed, Carlos, returned at 
last, faithful to his promise, bringing 
with him a fortune at least equal to that 
of her aged and detested suitor. 

Carlos, with faith in his love and con- 
fidence in his ultimate success, followed 
the Indian across the Coast Range into 
the heart of the Sierras, where he prov- 
ed the honesty of his guide and the 
truth of his promises by the marvelous 
deposits of gold to which he led them. 
Two years sufficed to gain the fortunes 
for which they so earnestly sought and 
strove. 

All other things being equal, the Don 
and Dofia consented that their daughter 
should choose between the suitors, and 
the next day, instead of being led to the 
altar a wretched sacrifice to their ambi- 
tion and avarice, she went as the willing 
and happy bride of her adoring Carlos. 

Years passed away; Don and Dofia 
Feliz died, and reverses deprived Carlos 
of his wealth. But strange to say, the 
faithful vine, once a token of fidelity 
between the lovers, now became their 
means of support; for so prolific had it 
become, and so little did the indolent 
Spanish about them turn their atten- 
tion to the culture of the grape, that its 
fruit brought them an income sufficient 
for their maintenance. 

About twelve years ago a second vine 
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sprang up near the original one, and 
grew rapidly, until now it nearly equals 
it in size. A Jarge dancing-floor was 
erected beneath the shadow of the vine, 
and here the Spanish youths and maid- 
ens united in the merry dance on Sab- 
bath evenings, according to their na- 
tional custom. 

Carlos and Marcellina died at a good 
old age, leaving behind them three hun- 
dred lineal descendants, and the big 
grape-vine, which will keep green their 
memory and the story of their love 
and faithfulness, long after children and 
grandchildren cease to tell the story. 
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Hundreds of tourists annually visit 
the place, and wonder while they gaze 
upon its vast proportions, and listen to 
the accounts of its marvelous product- 
iveness. 

Yet, to me, the heart-history of which 
it is a living memento is its greatest 
charm; and I love to dream, while 
standing beneath its spreading branch- 
es, and gazing far out upon the broad, 
blue Pacific, whose waters sparkle in the 
distance, of the true-hearted Spanish 
maiden who planted it in the faith which 
springs from an inimortal love, and who 
watered it with her tears. 
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main of Arabian literature ante- 
date, by many centuries, the birth of 
Mohammed. These specimens consist 
chiefly of short verses of poetry, being 
narrations of combats, expressions of 
affection, and elegies, uttered on the 
spur of the moment. The study of 
these remains reveals the early exist- 
ence of a language, perfect in form, ad- 
mirable in comprehensiveness, and har- 
monious in prosody, suited to express, 
in the rhythmical idiom of the desert, the 
various ideas suggested by Nature toa 
pastoral people. 

A great change came over the spirit 
of Arabic literature on the appearance 
of the Koran. This wonderful book, 
which molded a people of shepherds 
into a nation, and launched them forth 
to the conquest of a world, is considered 
by Moslems to be written in the lan- 
guage of Paradise, and is, even to West- 
ern scholars, a miracle of style. The 
study of its contents, combined with 
traditions relative to its author, gave 
rise to almost all the branches of Ara- 
bian learning. 


eo Be oldest specimens which re- 


The sayings of the prophet were con- 
sidered by his followers as the result 
also of Divine inspiration, and they 
therefore treasured them up in memory 
as they did the chapters of the Koran. 
The same was done with his bearing 
and presence, his acts and manners. 
As the accounts of these words and 
deeds were sent down by tradition, they 
formed a mass too burdensome for any 
single mind, and hence were ultimately 
written down. The true were separated 
from the false —all that lacked internal 
evidence, or which could not be traced 
upward through an unbroken series of 
traditionists, being cast away. This was 
continued through many generations by 
the most eminent doctors and sages, 
until the united contents of the six Sa- 
hihs, or genuine collections, forms, at the 
present day, one of the four columns 
which support the edifice of Moslem 
law. These traditions explain the Ko- 
ran, and are considered its indispensa- 
ble supplement. Their style is concise 
andelliptic, but pure and elegant, abound- 
ing with idiomatic expressions peculiar 
to the Arabs of the desert, and affording 
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a deep insight into the character of the 
Moslem people. 

In general literature, geography, his- 
tory, and biography, there is much of 
great value that may be gathered from 
Arabian authors. In biography, partic- 
ularly, there are stores of wisdom to be 
unlocked; stores so unlike those to be 
found in the Occident—so rich in knowl- 
edge and fertile in imagination, so keen 
in analysis of human motives and play- 
ful in description of human actions, so 
full of just remark, profound judgment, 
sententious wit, and acute logic—that 
they yield a mine of unexpected wealth 
to the scholar. 

Of these writers none is better known 
to the students of Arabic than Ibn Khal- 
likan, the author of the great biograph- 
ical dictionary of distinguished Mussul- 
mans. From its first publication in A.H. 
640 (A.D. 1243), this work has always 
been considered of the highest impor- 
tance. To the present day its reputa- 
tion has continued undiminished, and 
the judgment of the author’s country- 
men has been confirmed by the unani- 
mous voice of Oriental scholars. Its 
four volumes contain nearly one thou- 
sand lives. Instead of describing his 
characters, he gives quotations from 
their works; and we have thus brought 
together a library of Arab poetry and 
prose, theology and law, medicine and 
mathematics, invaluable to the reader. 
In a work like this, six centuries old, 
giving specimens of the productions of 
Arabian authors who wrote when the 
nation was just emerging from barba- 
rism, there are, of course, verbal quib- 
bles, strained thoughts, and far-fetched 
allusions, distasteful to the Western mod- 
ern mind; but there are also poems full 
of fire, originality, and thought; remarka- 
ble for grace and elegance; teeming with 
sentiment and feeling, and rich in those 
mystic reveries in which the imagination 
soars toward the confines of another 
world pervaded with spiritual beauty. 


Ibn Khallikan’s taste was that of the 
age in which he lived, and the extracts 
which he gives have the value of ena- 
bling the reader to form an idea of the 
Arab -mind at the period of the Cru- 
sades. 

Before proceeding to give our readers 
specimens of the pastoral and amatory 
early Arabian poetry, let us say that the 
figurative language of the Moslem poets 
is often difficult to be understood. The 
narcissus is the eye: the feeble stem of 
that plant bending languidly under its 
flower, and thus recalling the languor of 
the eyes. Pearls signify both tears and 
teeth —the latter being sometimes call- 
ed hailstones, from their whiteness and 
moisture; the lips are cornelians or ru- 
dies; the gums, a fomegranate flower ; 
the dark foliage of the myrtle is synon- 
ymous with the black hair of the girl, or 
the down on the upper lip of the boy. 
Ringlets are scorpions; eyes are swords; 
eyelids, scabbards; a fair complexion, 
camphor, and a mole, musk. <A mole, 
or beauty-spot, is sometimes compared 
to an ant creeping on the cheek toward 
the honey of the mouth. A handsome 
face is both a full moon and the day ; 
black hair is wight; the waist is a w/- 
low-branch or a dance, and the water of 
the face is self-respect. A poet, for ex- 
ample, sed/s the water of his face when 
he bestows mercenary praises on a rich 
patron devoid of every noble quality. 

In many Oriental poems, love and 
friendship are designated by the same 
word. Expressions not unlike those ad- 
dressed by a lover to his mistress are 
often addressed by one aged doctor to 
another. These are not the product of 
a degraded passion, but the terms for 
simple friendship and affection, or of 
those platonic attachments which the 
translated works of some Greek philos- 
ophers first taught the Moslems. Again, 
it often happens that a poet describes 
his mistress under the attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that 
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excessive prudery of Oriental feelings 
which, since the fourth century of Is- 
lamism, scarcely allows an allusion to 
women — more particularly in poetry. 
At Cairo to-day, for example, public 
singers dare not amuse their auditors 
with a song in which the beloved is in- 
dicated. 

Some of the verses quoted by Ibn 
Khallikan are of a nature such as pre- 
cludes translation. Had they been com- 
posed by a female on a youth whom she 
loved, they would seldom offer anything 
objectionable; but, as the case is not 
so, they are utterly repugnant to West- 
ernreaders. These objectionable verses 
are, however, rare. 

With this brief notice of Arab litera- 
ture, let us now adopt Ibn Khallikan’s 
method, and place before the reader 
samples of Arabian love-making verses 
and stories. 

“T marvel how your looks, which are 
so languishing,” says Ibn-Abi to his be- 
loved Shakna, “can captivate the brave 
and strong; your glances, though sheath- 
ed, work the same effects as a naked 
sword. Your beauty is like the wine 
you poured from the ewer: its flavor in 
your eyes, its color in your cheeks, and 
its intoxicating delirium in your kisses.” 

Kuthaiyr, the lover of Azza, relates 
the following: 

“IT was once met by Jamil, the lover 
of Buthaina, who said to me, ‘Where 
dost thou come from?’ and I answered, 
‘From the tent of the father of the 
beloved’— meaning Buthaina. ‘And 
whither,’ said he, ‘art thou going?’ 
‘To the beloved,’ I answered—meaning 
Azza. ‘Thou must go back again,’ said 
Jamil, ‘and obtain from Buthaina that 
she appoint a place where I may meet 
her.’ I answered, ‘I have just seen her 
this moment; I should be ashamed to 
go back.’ ‘Thou must surely do it,’ 
said Jamil. ‘When,’ asked I, ‘did you 
last see Buthaina?’ ‘At the beginning 
of the summer,’ he replied, ‘the lower 
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part of Palm-tree Vale was watered by 
a shower, and she went out with her 
maid to wash clothes: she did not 
know me at first, and seized a cloak out 
of the water to cover herself; but the 
maid recognized me, and Buthaina threw 
the cloak back on the water. We con- 
versed for an hour, till the sun had set, 
and I then asked her to appoint a place 
of meeting, but she answered that her 
family were removing, and I have not 
met her since: nor found a trusty per- 
son I might send toher.’ *‘Wouldst thou 
that I go,’ asked I, ‘to the camp of her 
tribe, and recite, as if undesignedly, 
some verses which shall hint at this 
circumstance, in case I find it impossi- 
ble to speak to her in private?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Jamil, ‘that is a good plan.’ I 
then set out, and made my camel kneel 
down in their camp, and her father said 
to me, ‘Son of my brother, what bring- 
eth thee back?’ ‘There are some ver- 
ses,’ I replied, ‘which I have just hap- 
pened to compose, and I wish to submit 
them to thee.’ ‘Let us have them,’ said 
he. I then recited these verses in Bu- 
thaina’s hearing: 

* «T said to her: O Azza, I send my 
companion to thee, so that thou mayest 
fix a place where we may meet, and that 
thou mayest tell me what I am to do. 
The last time I met thee was at the 
Palm-tree Vale when clothes were wash- 
ing.’ 

“Then Buthaina struck the curtain 
behind which she was, and said, ‘Go 
away! Go away!’ ‘What is the mat- 
ter, Buthaina?’ asked the old man. ‘It 
is a dog,’ replied she, ‘which has come 
to me from behind the hill, now that the 
people are asleep.’ She then said to 
her maid, ‘Let us go to the Palm-trees 
and gather wood to cook a sheep for 
Kuthaiyr!’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘I am in too 
much haste to wait.’ I then returned to 
Jamil and said, ‘The place of meeting 
is at the Palm-trees.’ Then Buthaina 


went forth with her maid to the Palm- 
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trees, and I went to them with Jamil. 
The lovers did not separate till the morn- 
ing dawned. I never saw a more virtu- 
ous meeting, nor two persons who knew 
so well what passed in each other’s 
hearts.” 

Jamil was the most celebrated poet of 
his day, and was one of the famous nine 
Arabian lovers. His passion for Bu- 
thaina commenced when he was a boy; 
on attaining manhood he asked her in 
marriage, but was met by a refusal; he 
thenceforth composed verses in her hon- 
or, dear to-day to every Bedouin girl of 
the desert. 

Hear his account in verse of one of 
his visits to Buthaina: 

‘I ceased not my search to find the 
tribe of my beloved, and I followed their 
scattered bands till my camel came up 
to the inmate of the palanquin. I ap- 
proached her tent by stealth, and enter- 
ed by the secret passage; her smooth 
finger-tips, stained with henna, were 
passed over my head, that she might 
recognize me, and she said, ‘By the life 
of my brother and the kindness of my 
father! I shall awake the family unless 
thou withdrawest.’ Struck with fear at 
her words, I was retiring, when she 
smiled, and then I knew that her oath 
would not be kept. I then took her by 
the ringlets and kissed her lips, with the 
pleasure that the man whose throat is 
parched drinks the cool waters of a 
spring.” 

Ibn-Al-Bakkar relates, that, when in 
Syria, some one said, “Jamil is sick; 
let us visit him.” Upon entering, we 
found him near his end, and he said, 
“O Ibn- Bakkar, what sayest thou of a 
man whé@ never drank wine, nor com- 
mitted fornication nor murder, who nev- 
er stole, and who beareth witness that 
there is no god but the only God?” 
My answer was, “I think he has attain- 
ed salvation and will enter paradise. 
Who is that man?” “It is I,” replied 
Jamil. “By Allah,” said I, “I do not 


think that thou wilt gain salvation after 
having celebrated, for the last twenty 
years, the charms of Buthaina.” “May 
I be deprived of the intercession of Mo- 
hammed,” said he—“I that am now en- 
tering on the first day of the life to come, 
and am in the last day of my life in this 
world—if I ever placed my hand on her 
with an improper intention.” 

Jamil died the same day. Toa friend 
who stood by his bedside, he said: “If 
I give you all | leave after me, will you 
perform one thing which I shall enjoin 
upon you?” “By Allah! yes,” replied 
his friend. “When I am dead, then, 
take my cloak, go to Buthaina’s tribe, 
rend the garment before her, and say 
this verse: ‘Jamil is dead. He dwells 
in Paradise. Once, penetrated with love, 
he wore this mantle gracefully in the 
palm-groves of Wadi Kura. Arise, Bu- 
thaina, and lament aloud for the best of 
all thy lovers.’ ” 

The friend kept his word. And when 
the girl came forth, “beautiful as the 
moon when it appears from behind a 
cloud,” and muffled in a cloak, she said 
to him, “Man, if what thou sayest be 
true, thou hast killed me; if false, thou 
hast dishonored me!” Upon seeing 
the cloak, she uttered a loud cry and 
swooned away. 

Jamil’s love-verses gave fame, for con- 
stancy in affection, even to his tribe of 
Ozza. An Arab being asked to what 
family he belonged, replied, “I am of a 
people who, when they are in lowe, die.” 
A girl who heard him say this, exclaim- 
ed, “By the Lord of Kaaba! this man 
belongs to the tribe of Ozza.” 

Ibn Abd-al- Barr, who was born be- 
fore the promulgation of Islamism, was 
kadi of his day in the Arabian desert. 
His decisions are still traditional among 
the Bedouins. As an instance of his 
inclination to pleasantry, Ibn Khallikan 
relates the following story: “Adi Arta 
went tohim for advice. ‘Where are you, 
Kadi? May God direct you!’ ‘I am 
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between you and the wall!’ ‘Listen to 
me!’ ‘Ido.’ ‘I ama native of Syria.’ 
‘It is a far-off land.’ ‘And I have mar- 
ried a wife of your country.’ ‘May you 
live happily and have many children!’ 
‘And I wanted to take her on a jour- 
ney!’ ‘Each man has the best right 
over his own family.’ ‘But I engaged 
not to remove her from her native place.’ 
‘Engagements are binding.’ ‘Judge, 
then, between us.’ ‘I have already done 
so.’ ‘And against whom have you giv- 
en it?’ ‘Your mother’s son.’ ‘Upon 
whose evidence?’ ‘Your maternal aunt’s 
sister’s son’s.’ 

Among the Arabian poets whose songs 
have been sung for more than a thou- 
sand years by the dark-haired girls of 
the desert, is Al- Abbar—the Ovid of 
Oriental memory. From one of his 
longer poems the following beautiful 
passage is extracted: 

“She knew not the lasting passion 
with which her eyes inspired my soul, 
nor the anguish which was borne by my 
heart. Apprehensive of spies, she came 
to me with hurried steps, her neck adorn- 
ed with no jewels but grace and beauty. 
I handed her the cup, and the wine 
blushed at the fragrance of her lips and 
the radiance of her teeth. When her 
eyelids yielded to the blandishments of 
slumber, I offered my cheek for her pil- 
low. No fear assailed her, and though 
I thirsted to taste her lips, I abstained.” 

“Let not your locks,” he sings to his 
mistress, “appear as a temptation, nor 
your eyelids open as a snare, lest you 
slay the wretched, or tempt the anchor- 
ite, or leave the Kadi of the Moslems in 
torment.” 

And again, addressing a friend: 

“Thou, who seest these gazelles[maid- 
ens] cross our way! know that my heart, 
and not the winding valley, is their pas- 
ture-ground! Mark that virgin who 
conducts them, whose anklets are too 
wide for the instep of her foot, and 
whose waist is pliant as a wand! I 
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drink to inebriation from her eyes, and 
stagger in my gait. The love I bear her 
blinds me to all imperfections. Think 
not that the mole upon her cheek is a 
tear of blood fallen from my eyes. It 
was a burning coal from the fire of my 
heart. Her breath arises from the aloe- 
wood of the beauty-spot, and the sweet- 
ness of her kisses is distilled from the 
rose-water of her beauty.” 

Ibn Babak was another favorite poet 
of the desert, and his verses are still re- 
cited and sung by dusky youths in ser- 
enades to their mistresses. The follow- 
ing will give an idea of his style: 

“A graceful nymph, gifted by nature 
with the sweetest charms, came, while 
the Pleiades were rising and still hesi- 
tating in their career, to visit me, with 
trembling steps. As she dispelled the 
shades of night with the light of her 
beauty, I exclaimed, ‘Is it the eye of the 
morning which openeth, or darteth a 
sunbeam through the clouds?’ She 
drew near, glancing magic from her 
eyes, and trembling like a gazelle which 
crops its food in the lonely desert. Dur- 
ing the darkness of the night, which 
spread over us the softest folds of its 
mantle, we partook of the purple liquor 
till the constellation of the eagle began 
to sink toward the horizon. We shared 
a wine which bore on its surface bubbles 
like drops from a lover’s wounded heart, 
or like the tears from a love-struck suit- 
or’s eyes. When we mixed it with wa- 
ter it rose in revolving circlets, which 
trembled like the eyes of a virgin when 
the veil is lifted from her features. We 
passed the night disclosing our mutual 
love. But toward the hour in which the 
kata that has outstripped its fellows re- 
turns from the spring where it took its 
morning draught—at the time in which 
the plaintive doves take refuge in the 
branches—she withdrew.” 

Babak’s images and plots, in all that 
is left of his poems, have strange resem- 
blance to our great master’s works. 
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Who can fail to be reminded by the 
above of the early morning parting, after 
their marriage - night, of Romeo and Ju- 
liet? And who does not detect a close 
brotherhood of refined sentiment be- 
tween our Shakspeare and an author, 
who, in one of his £asidas, writes: 

“The zephyr swept by me and sighed 
so tenderly that it seemed 40 have heard 
me as I complained of my sufferings.” 

Ibn Babak died at Bagdad, A.H. 410 
(A.D. 1019). 

Let us remark here, in passing, that 
the amatory poems of the wandering 
Arab tribes, however sentimental in 
thought, glowing in description, extrav- 
agant in simile, or warm in expressions 
of the passions, are singularly free from 
indelicate allusions, even the most re- 
mote. The gross sensualities and crap- 
ulous debaucheries described by our ear- 
lier poets would be utterly revolting to 
the Oriental mind. 

Dik Al-Jinn, one of the very earliest 
composers of desert-elegies, is remem- 
bered best by perhaps the one cruel act 
of his life. He had a slave-girl, called 
Dunya, of whom he was passionately 
fond, but having suspected her of im- 
proper conduct with Wasif, his slave- 
boy, he put her to death. This he aft- 
erward bitterly repented, and during the 
remainder of his life composed elegies 
expressive of the love he bore her. One 
of these is as follows: 

“O bunch of dates! O sfathi of the 
palm-tree! Death has climbed up to 
thee and gathered thy sweetness. With 
thy blood have I watered the earth, yet 
how often did my lips absorb from thine 
the draught of love! I gave my sword 
power over the circuit of her neck, and 
my tears now flow upon her cheeks. 
Nothing ever trod on the sands dearer 
to me than her sandals! I did not slay 
her through insensibility, for I never 
could avoid weeping when the dust fell 
upon her face; but I was unwilling that 
another should love her!” 


It is related of Al-Jinn, that, when 
Abii Nuwas, a rival poet, passed through 
Emessa, on his way to Egypt, the for- 
mer concealed himself through a sense 
of inferiority, and denied the latter ad- 
mission to his house. “Go and tell thy 
master to come forth,” was the message 
Nuwas sent back; “for he has with this 
verse thrown the people of Irak into 
ecstacy: 

“*A rosy liquor, received from the 
hand of a gazelle-like nymph, who seem- 
ed to have extracted it from her cheeks 
and given intoxication to it by her kiss- 
es, before she passed it round!’ ” 

The compliment was appreciated — 
Al-Jinn came forth to meet Aba: Nuwas, 
and received him as his guest. 

Ibn Ar-Zahiri was one of the later 
Arabian poets —a Zaharite, or exterior- 
ist, who understood the words of the 
Koran in their literal sense. He be- 
came famous for reciting verses extem- 
pore, and for his ready rejoinders. 

“A severe censor,” he said, one day, 
“blamed me for the girl whose face had 
taken me captive. ‘How,’ he cried, ‘can 
you have fallen in love with her face, 
when you know not how her body may 
be?’ I answered, ‘Seest thou not that 
Lam a Zaharite, and put my trust in 
what ts visible?” 

Again: “When she offered me the 
cup of welcome on which her lips had 
impressed a seal of musk, I said to her, 
‘Was this ruby liquor extracted from 
thy cheeks?’ ‘No,’ she replied; ‘when 
was wine ever extracted from the 
rose?’” 

Ar-Zahiri died from the effects of a 
poisoned biscuit, given him by a vizier 
whom he had satirized. When he per- 
ceived that he had taken his death - po- 
tion, he arose to withdraw, on which the 
vizier said to him, ‘“ Where are you go- 
ing?” “To the place,” replied Ar- 
Zahiri, “where you have sent me.” 
“Well,” responded the vizier, “please 
give my respects to my father.” “Jam 
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not taking the road to hell,” was his 
witty reply. 

Al-Jahiz, the story-narrator, occupied 
a position among the learned men of the 
East not unlike that of a novelist of dis- 
tinction in Europe or America. Among 
his minor stories is the following, which 
will give a fair idea of the style of Ara- 
bian romances: 

“TI was mentioned to the kalif as a 
proper person to instruct his son; but, 
on seeing me, he disliked my looks and 
dismissed me with a present. On leav- 
ing the palace, I met with Muhammad 
Ibn Ibrahim, who was on the point of 
returning to Bagdad, and he proposed 
that I should accompany him. There 
was a curtained tent on board the gon- 
dola; and, when Ibrahim called for mu- 
sic, a female lute- player commenced 
singing: 

**¢Our days are passed in reproaches, 
and our time is spent in anger. Can it 
be that such an affliction is peculiar to 
me alone? Or is it common to every 
lover?’ 

“She ceased, and he told a female 
guitar-player to begin. The words she 
sang were: 

“ *Show pity to true lovers! I see no 
one to assist them! How often do they 
separate! How great must be their pa- 
tience!’ 

“ Here the lute-player said to her: 

“And then what must they do?’ 

“To which the other female answer- 
ed: 

“ “Tis this they have to do.’ 

“She then struck her hand through 
the curtain, and, coming out at the rent, 
her profile beautiful as a half-moon, she 
threw herself into the water. A young 
page, standing behind Muhammad, went 
over to the place where she disappeared, 
saw her borne away under the water, 
and, reciting these lines—‘’Tis thou who 
drownest me after meeting thy fate! O 
that thou couldst know it !’—sprang into 
the water, and, as the rowers turned the 
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boat, they were seen sinking clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

‘*Muhammad was greatly distressed, 
and said, ‘O, Abu Amr, tell me some 
story to comfort me, lest thou follow 
these lovers!’ I immediately said, ‘The 
Kalif Yazid was holding court, when a 
memorial was presented in these words, 
‘If it be the pleasure of the Commander 
of the Faithful, he will have such a slave- 
girl of his brought out, so that she may 
sing to me three airs.’ On reading this 
note, Yazid was angry, and sent an offi- 
cer out to take the offender’s head, but 
almost instantly sent another officer to 
countermand the first order, and bring 
the man before him. When the man 
appeared, the kalif asked, ‘What induc- 
ed thee to do this?’ ‘My confidence in 
thy mildness.’ Here the assembly was 
ordered to withdraw, and the girl was 
brought in. The youth then said to 
her, ‘Sing: 

“Gently, O Fatima! Moderate thy 
disdain! If thou hast resolved to sever 
our attachment, yet be gentle!’ 

“When she had sung it, Yazid said 
to him, ‘Speak!’ And the young man 
said, ‘Sing, The lightning gleamed in 
the direction of Najd, and I said, O light- 
ning, be beneficent to my beloved!’ 

“She sang it. Yazid then said again, 
‘Speak!’ and the youth said, ‘Order me 
a pint of wine,’ and it was brought to 
him. He had hardly tossed it off, when 
he sprang up, and, having climbed in- 
stantly to the top of the dome, threw him- 
self down and was killed. ‘We belong 
to God,’ exclaimed Yazid, horror-struck. 
‘See that madman! He thought I 
should send my slave-girl back to the 
harem, after he had seen her. Fool! 
Pages, lead her to the home of his fam- 
ily, or, if he has none, sell her, and dis- 
tribute the sum in alms.’ They imme- 


diately departed with her, but, on the 
way, crossing the court of the palace, 
she burst from their hands, and, singing 
—‘Those that die of love, let them die 
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thus: there is no good in love without 
death ’—threw herself in one of the cis- 
terns, and was drowned.” 

It is consolatory to know that Abu’s 
story pleased Muhammad, and that the 
latter made him a large present. 

Al-Talakani was a saint, and his fame 
has come down from distant ages. As 
he was climbing a wall to see the girl he 
loved, he heard a voice repeating these 
words of the Koran, “Is not the time 
yet come to those who believe that their 
hearts should humbly submit to the ad- 
monition of God?” On this he exclaim- 
ed, “O Lord, that time has come.” He 
dated this as the moment of his conver- 
sion. Once chided by the vizier for not 
accepting money of the Sultan, which he 
might have distributed in alms, he seiz- 
ed the former by the beard and said, 
“How did I know then that it was hon- 
estly gotten?” Al-Raschid once asked 
him, “How great is thy self-abnega- 
tion?” to Which he answered, “Thine 
is the greater.” ‘How so?” said the 
kalif. ‘Because I make abnegation of 
this world only, and thou dost the same 
of the next.” His sayings are embalm- 
ed as holy aphorisms in the memory of 
every pious Moslem. “To display pray- 
ers and good works before men is poly- 
theism.” “TI fear that unwittingly I am 
sometimes displeasing to God, because 
my servant and my ass, both of whom 
love me, often unintentionally displease 
me.” “For a man to be polite and 
kind-hearted a single day is better than 
a whole night of praying.” “A man 
can not be unhappy who always makes 
that pleasant to himself which is pleas- 
ing to God.” 

Abu Bishr, surnamed the barefooted, 
ranks among the greatest of the holy 
ascetics of the Islam Church. Happen- 
ing to find on the public road a leaf of 
paper with the name of God upon it, he 
picked it up, cleansed and perfumed it, 
and then laid it safely away. On the 
following night he heard angels singing 
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a song over his head, the refrain of 
which was: 

“OQ Bishr! thou hast perfumed my 
name. Thine shall be as gha/ia, in both 
this world and the next.” 

When he awoke, he gave up the world 
and turned to God. Some of his pray- 
ers and many of his sayings are a joy 
and comfort to pious souls. One of the 
former runs thus, ““O, my God! deprive 
me of notoriety if it be not for thy glory.” 
One of his sayings was, “The punish- 
ment of a learned man in this world is 
blindness of heart.” Another: “Be not 
afraid of God! You sleep in his love 
every night more than in bed.” He 
died A.H. 226 (A.D. 841). 

Bishr had three sisters, named Mudg- 
ha, Mukhkha, and Zub@a, who spent 
their lives in the practice of piety. Abd 
Allah relates the following anecdote of 
the eldest: “A woman came to my fa- 
ther and said: ‘O, Abi Abd Allah! I 
spin at night by candle-light; and, as it 
sometimes happens that my candle goes 
out, I spin by the light of the moon. Is 
it incumbent on me to separate the por- 
tion spun by the light of the candle from 
that spun by the light of the moon? Be- 
cause by moonlight I save my candJe, 
and ought to have more to give in alms.’ 
To this my father answered, ‘If you think 
that there is a difference between them, 
it is incumbent on you to separate them.’ 
She then asked, ‘O, Aba Abd Allah! 
are the groans of the sick a repining 
against Providence?’ He answered, ‘I 
think they are rather like the moans of 
an infant wanting its mother.’ The wom- 
an then withdrew, and my father said: 
‘I never heard such a question before. 
Follow her! It must be Bishr’s sis- 
tor.” ” 

As one reads the records of the Mos- 
lem saints, the conviction is gradually 
forced upon the mind that the book 
which helps to form characters so in- 
fused with gentleness, patience, self-ab- 
negation, devotion, and divine love, can 
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not be wholly bad. The Koran has been 
called a mass of fables. It is rather a 
collection of apothegms. And in these 
apothegms is condensed the wisdom of 
the seers of the East. Polygamy is, in- 
deed, allowed, but never encouraged; 
and there is no little force in a Moslem’s 
retort, “Yes, the Koran permits more 
wives than one, by precept; the Bible 
permits more than one by example.” 
That the book takes the highest moral 
ground, no one who reads its pages, 
without prejudice, can deny. 

It must not be forgotten that there are 
in the world to-day more than three 
Koran-reading Moslems for every Bible- 
reading Christian; that the average in- 
telligence of the three is on a level, to 
say the least# with the one; and that 
there is a deeper conviction of the di- 
vine inspiration of the Koran in the 
minds of the three, than of the divine 
inspiration of the Bible in the mind of 
the one. Let us give them the same tol- 
eration in thought that we ask of them 
for ourselves, remembering that a book 
which exalts friendship, fidelity, and self- 
denial, as in the last anecdote we will 
cite, can not be without good. 

“T had two friends,” Al-Wakidi said, 
“one of whom was of the family of Ha- 
shim, and we were all animated with one 
soul. Poverty then came upon me, and 
I was reduced to deep distress, when 


VER since the year 1629, the 
northern nations of Europe have 


claimed that America was first discov- 
ered and settled by the Northmen, as 
early as the twelfth century. Within 


the past half century, the Royal Society 
of Antiquarians at Copenhagen have 
published a large work, purporting to be 
a translation of certain ancient manu- 
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my wife said: ‘We can support our mis- 
ery, but it cuts me to the heart that our 
children must see their playfellows gay- 
ly dressed for the festival, and they go 
ragged themselves. Could you not con- 
trive to get some money?’ Immediate- 
ly I wrote to my friend, the Hashimide, 
to send me what he could, and he sent 
me a Sealed purse containing one thou- 
sand dirhems. I had scarcely recover- 
ed from my joy, when I received an ur- 
gent request for money from my other 
friend, to whom I at once sent the purse, 
the seals still unbroken. Ashamed to 
meet my wife, I spent the night at the 
mosque, but when I returned and told 
her in the morning, she approved of what 
I had done. Just at this moment the 
Hashimide came in with the sealed purse 
in his hands. ‘Tell me sincerely,’ said 
he, ‘how you disposed of what I sent 
you.’ I told him the plain fact. ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘when you applied to me, I sent 
you all I possessed on earth, and, hav- 
ing then written to my friend, requesting 
him to share with me what he had, I re- 
ceived from him my own purse, sealed 
up as before.’ We then decided on 


making an equal partition of the thou- 
sand dirhems, and, as a thousand pieces 
could not be well divided between three 
persons, we made it nine hundred, by 
taking out one hundred dirhems for my 
wife.” 





scripts, which for centuries have been 
moldering in an old library in Iceland. 
They give the details of the discovery 
and settlement first of Greenland in 984, 
and the discovery of Vinland ( Massa- 
chusetts), in 1002, with the history of 
the discoverers. These, together with 
the confirmatory evidence afforded by 
the rocks and shores of Narragansett 
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Bay, have become so familiar to most 
readers, by their frequent publication, as 
to need no repetition here. If the Ice- 
landic MSS. are genuine, there is abun- 
dant reason to believe that all the an- 
tiquities,of North America owe to the 
Northmen their origin, and were erected 
by them, for the purposes of defense and 
sepulture, within the past eight hundred 
years. 

Artificial mounds, of which we have 
no account, and which all agree are not 
the works of the Indians, are found in 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and at or 
near the mouths of most of the large 
streams flowing into the Mississippi. 
In form and appearance these mounds 
resemble the ¢wumuli of Norway and 
Sweden. 

The mound is one of the few remain- 
ing evidences of the extent and potency, 
of the worship of Odin in northern Eu- 
rope. Snorro Sturluson, in unfolding 
the elements of that faith, says, “For 
men of consequence a mound should be 
raised to their memory ;” and Laing, in 
his introduction to the translation of 
Snorro’s great work, writes: “The ma- 
terial remains of the religion of Odin are 
surprisingly few. If we consider the 
vast mounds raised in memory of the 
dead, and their high appreciation of their 
great men of former ages, we can scarce- 
ly doubt but that the Northmen had high- 
er notions of a future state than that of 
drinking ale in Valhalla.” The princi- 
pal temples for Odin worship in Norway 
were mounds; that at Moere, long the 
great hefid-quarters of the god, is distin- 
guished by no other vestige. At Upsal, 
Odin’s residence, there are /u7u/i to the 
number of 669. ‘The age of mounds,” 
says Snorro, “began properly in Den- 
mark, after King Dan Mikelati had rais- 
ed for himself a burial- mound, and or- 
dered that he should be buried in it, on 
his death, with his royal ornaments and 


armor, his horse and saddle- furniture, 
and other valuable goods.” No higher 
appreciation of the heroic services of 
kings and leaders who fell in battle en- 
tered into the songs composed in their 
memory, by the Scalds, than that their 
bodies should be burned, and the ashes 
buried in a mound erected for the pur- 
pose. 

A second item of evidence is found by 
comparing the ancient fortifications of 
this country with those of northern Eu- 
rope. Ohio is full of these forts. In 
form, arrangement, and extent they ex- 
hibit the same features as the forts in 
Denmark and Sweden. They general- 
ly occupy commanding positions, and 
discover much knowledge in the science 
of castrametation. The old fortification, 
known by the name of Fort Ancient, on 
the Little Miami River, in Ohio, like the 
Danaverki—built between the Eyderand 
Sle, by Harold Blaatand, to oppose the 
progress of Charlemagne — is protected 
both by external and internal ditches, 
with large burial-mounds in close prox- 
imity. 

The ornaments, weapons, etc., found 
in the mounds form another element of 
proof. Many accounts are given of 
brass and copper ornaments and breast- 
plates dug from the ¢umu/i in Ohio, 
some of which were very similar to the 
trappings found with the skeleton which 
was exhumed on the site of the suppos- 
ed Northman Colony in Massathusetts. 
In a letter describing the contents of 
some /umuli opened at Marietta, Ohio, 
Doctor Hildreth gives the following cat- 
alogue: 

1. Two human skeletons on what had 
been the original surface of the earth. 

2. A large quantity of arrowheads, 
some of which were so large as to in- 
duce the belief that they had been used 
for spear-heads. 

3. The handle either of a small sword 
or large knife, made of elk- horn, with a 
ferule of silver, and the shape and length 
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of a blade of iron, in a state of thorough 
oxidization. 

4. Charcoal and wood ashes, on which 
these articles lay, surrounded by several 
well-burnt bricks. 

5. A large mirror of mica, three feet 
and a half in length by one foot and a 
half in breadth, and an inch and a half 
in thickness. 

6. A plate of iron, resembling cast- 
iron, until struck with the spade, when 
it was discovered to be completely oxid- 
ized. 

‘7. Lying immediately over the fore- 
head of one of the skeletons, three large 
circular bosses, or ornaments fora sword- 
belt, composed of copper thickly overlaid 
with silver. Two small bits of leather 
were lying between the plates of the 
bosses, which seemed to have been pre- 
served in salts of copper. 

8. A plate of silver, six inches in length 
and two in breadth, weighing an ounce, 
supposed to have been the upper part of 
a sword-scabbard. 

g. Two or three pieces of copper-tube, 
filled with iron-rust. 

Copper and silver are found ina state 
of malleability in large quantities on the 
coast and islands of Lake Superior. They 
yield a pure metal from an alloy varying 
from five to thirty per cent. Where did 
the mound- builders procure these met- 
als? Let the abandoned mines, anti- 
quated implements, time - demolished 
furnaces, and half-exhumed nuggets of 
Lake Superior answer. The evidence 
is all there. 

The works of the mound - builders at- 
test to a residence of many years on the 
borders of lakes Erie and Ontario. Fol- 
lowing these great water-courses in their 
explorations, would it not be surprising 
if they failed to discover and explore 
Lake Superior? It was a congenial cli- 


mate for them, afforded more sea-room, 
better fishing facilities, firmer timber for 
their vessels, and greater security against 
the Indians. 
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A fourth item of evidence may be 
found in the different inscriptions upon 
the stones dug from the mounds and 
rocks near them. Many years ago, 
Henry R. Schoolcraft read before the 
Royal Geographical Society, of London, 
a memoir describing a curious inscrip- 
tion on a small, tabular stone, found in 
a large mound on Big Grave Creek, Vir- 
ginia. It consists of twenty-four char- 
acters, arranged between parallel lines. 
Several of these characters correspond 
to the Runic; others closely resemble 
the old British Stick Alphabet. These 
were contemporaneous alphabets, and 
both existed in England at the time of 
Lief’s discovery of New England. 

The comparatively recent discovery of 
extensive earthworks, mounds, and a re- 
markable inscription on a rock on Kel- 
ley’s Island, in Lake Erie, while it fur- 
nishes confirmatory evidence of the the- 

.ory here introduced, is also conclusive 
as to the former occupancy of this por- 
tion of the West by a writing people. 
Whoever will be at pains to compare 
this inscription with that of the Dighton 
Rock, in New England, can hardly fail 
to ascribe them to a common origin. 
The characters on both discover the 
same rude art and apparent effort at ar- 
rangement, and each has an important 
story to communicate. But the Scan- 
dinavian origin of these antiquities is 
more fully proved by the discovery of a 
rock on the Black Warrior River, in Al- 
abama, bearing the fol’~~ing letters, in 
Roman capitals : 


HISRNEHNDRE. V. 1232. 


This rock was found on an ancient high 
way leading to a mound, upon which trees 
were growing, from two to four feet in 
diameter. The letters are nearly oblit- 
erated by time, and bear evidence of an 
antiquity as great as the date imports. 
Here, then, we have the three alpha- 
bets—the Runic, old Saxon, and Roman 
—all of which, at the time, were known 
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to the Northmen, and to them only. 
Here we have, also, a date which would 
give the band of explorers two hundred 
and twenty-eight years, from the time of 
Lief’s discovery, to travel from New En- 
gland to Alabama and erect the forts and 
mounds scattered over the country be- 
tween those points. Was the time suf- 
ficient? No argument is necessary to 
affirm this inquiry. Their object was 
conquest. They were surrounded by an 
enemy that drove them from post to post, 
and there is evidence, at but few points, 
that they remained anywhere longer than 
to build a fort and bury their dead. 

It may be asked, in this connection, 
What proof is there that the Northmen 
ever penetrated the interior? The Ice- 
landic MSS. inform us that the country 
was discovered by Lief in 1002; after- 
ward visited by Thorwald; then by Thor- 
fin, who planted a colony there in 1006. 
No subsequent traces are to be found 
until 1059, when an Irish priest, named 
John, who had preached for some time 
as a missionary in Iceland, went to Vin- 
land for the purpose of converting the 
colonists to Christianity, where he was 
murdered by the heathen. The next 
and only additional fact that we learn 
from this source is, that a bishop of 
Greenland, named Eric, in 1121 went to 
Vinland on a similar mission. Here, 
then, was a colony that had grown and 
flourished one hundred and fifteen years, 
and at the expiration of that time was 
visited by a Christian bishop for evan- 
gelical purposes. It was in existence 
in 1006, in 1059, and in 1121. It was in 
a delightful country, favorable for sea- 
faring and agricultural pursuits — much 
more desirable for all the objects of per- 
manent and rapid settlement than either 
Iceland or Greenland, the former of 
which, at this time, contained 80,000 
and the latter 30,000 inhabitants. It is 
scarcely possible and not at all probable 
that a colony, composed of such a peo- 
ple, could have existed for more than a 


century on this continent without mak- 
ing some effort to explore its interior. 

The relics taken from these mounds, 
which tend to prove that their builders 
were acquainted with Christianity, form 
an important link in proof of their North- 
men origin. At the time of Lief’s dis- 
covery of Vinland, King Olaf Trygves- 
son was engaged in the conversion of 
Norway from the worship of Odin to 
Christianity. By his invitation, Lief 
himself was baptized, while on a visit to 
Norway, and introduced missionaries 
into Greenland. Thorwold, his broth- 
er, who was slain at Vinland, made a 
dying request that a cross might be 
placed at each end of his grave. 

In one of his letters to the Historical 
Society of Ohio, the late Hon. Jacob 
Burnet says that a mound was entirely 
removed in Cincinnati, many years ago, 
by digging down and grading Main 
Street, and that in it, together with a 
quantity of sea-shells and some metallic 
instruments, was found a finely wrought 
image of the Virgin Mary, holding an in- 
fant in her arms. It is but recently that 
there was dug from a mound, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a small silver cross, with the 
Roman initials, I.S., upon it. The Ro- 
man alphabet was adopted by the North- 
men at the time of the introduction of 
Christianity. Several years ago, there 
was found upon the Cany Fork of Cum- 
berland River, an earthen cup, the base 
of which was supported by three heads, 
with faces of pleasing expression. This 
vessel, perfect in all its parts, may be 
seen at the Cincinnati Museum. His- 
tory informs us that vessels like this, 
intended by their construction to keep 
the mystery of the Trinity and unity of 
the Godhead in view, were used for sac- 
ramental purposes by the early Chris- 
tians of northern Europe. More won- 
derful than either of these discoveries 
was that of the Holy Stone, so called, 
taken from the extensive earthworks 
near Newark, Ohio, as late as 1854. 
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This curious relic, when found, was in- 
closed in a stone box, evidently for the 
purpose of careful preservation. It was 
inscribed on each of its four sides, in old 
style Hebrew characters, with the name 
and also with some of the attributes. of 
Deity. 

Idolatry also existed among the 
mound-builders, the mound itself being 
positive evidence; but while the fact 
that Christianity and idolatry, if found 
together, would present an inconsisten- 
cy, if told of any other nation, it is true 
of the Northmen, that they went hand 
in hand, without bloodshed, through the 
reigns of Olaf Trygvesson, St. Olaf, and 
Sygurd. Idolater and Christian often 
fought for the same common interest on 
the same battle-field. They came to 
Greenland together, else why did Lief 
introduce missionaries there; they came 
to Vinland together, else why did Thor- 
wold desire that a cross should be placed 
at each end of his grave; they sought 
the interior together, else why do we find 
the cross and the mound in the works 
that tell of their existence. 

The implements found in and near the 
works, furnish a sixth item of evidence. 
Several years ago, an axe was found in 
the town of Hamburg, New York, set 
with steel, three feet in diameter. An- 
other of like dimensions has since been 
found in Lima, Livingston County, New 
York. These prodigious weapons are 
scarcely distinguishable in their general 
appearance from the famous battle-axes 
which hung from the saddle-bows of the 
crusaders. 

In Virginia, near the Ohio River, there 
was found, in 1820, a steel bow, ten feet 
in length. When discovered, it was ly- 
ing upon the surface of the earth. It 
was partially oxidized, but retained suf- 
ficient flexibility to enable the finder to 
determine its original use. He, being a 
blacksmith, converted it into horse-nails. 
The Scandinavians were distinguished 
above other nations, in the Middle Ages, 
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for their skill in archery, and the polish 
and size of their weapons. 

One of the most convincing proofs in 
confirmation of this theory, is the cor- 
roboration which the time of the settle- 
ment receives from counting the layers 
in the mature and heavy forest - trees 
growing upon the embankments and 
mounds —a process by which Mr. 
Schoolcraft denotes the commencement 
of the twelfth century, or soon after, as 
the time of completion of the great ¢z- 
mulus on Big Grave Creek, Virginia, 
and the antique fort in Adams County, 
Ohio. Indeed, he says: “ The cortical, 
annular layers in the growth of large and 
mature trees occupying the walls and in- 
terior areas of the abandoned works, tell 
a tale from which we must judge of ¢z- 
muli and fortified camps and towns. 
These daZa indicate parts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries as the active 
period of ¢wmui/i among the Mississippi 
Valley tribes.” This would be a cent- 
ury after the discovery by Lief; and lit- 
tle more than a century, perhaps, before 
the construction of the mound on the 
Black Warrior River, Alabama. 

The remarkable discoveries of the 
Abbe Bourborg, a Catholic priest and 
learned antiquary, in Central America— 
an account of which was published some 
years ago in the Mew York Tribune 
—bring to the support of this theory a 
species of evidence almost incontrovert- 
ible. He found, among other valuable 
discoveries, the original manuscripts of 
Ximenes, the second part of which, nev- 
er published, bears the following title: 
“Summary of the Histories of the Ori- 
gins of the Indians of this Viceroyal- 
ty of Guatemala; translated from the 
Quiche language to the Spanish, for the 
greater convenience of the ministers of 
the Church, by the Rev. Father, Friar 
Francisco Ximenes, Curé of the Parish 
of St. Thomas in Chuila.” 

In describing these manuscripts, the 
Abbe says: “After the semi- fabulous 
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part of the book, comes the history of 
the passage of the Indians to these parts 
of America. They came from the east 
—not from the south-east, but from the 
north-east. I speak only of tribes of 
Quiche, Cakchiquel, and Zutohil, etc.; for 
long before them these countries were 
peopled and civilized. They came from 
the north-east ; certainly passed through 
the United States, and, as they say them- 
selves, crossed the sea in darkness, mist, 
cold and snow. TF suppose they must 
have come from Denmark and Norway. 
They came in small numbers, and lost 
their White blood by their mixtures with 
the Indians.” 

The Abbe proceeds to state, that what 
is more convincing of this migration or 
passage, he arrives at the same result 
by acomparison of the language. “The 
fundamental words,” he says, “and forms 
of these regions (except the Mexican) 
are intimately connected with the Maya 
or Trendal, and all the words that are 
neither Mexican nor Maya belong to our 
languages of northern Europe —name- 
ly, English, Saxon, Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Flemish, and German. Now 
I leave your countrymen to make all the 
suppositions they wish on these strange 
coincidences. Who knows, but that the 
mounds and fortifications found in west- 
ern New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, etc., were not made by the same 
people, and by the colony of Northmen 
who were known to exist in Massachu- 
setts and disappeared after the tenth 
century?” This is the significant in- 
quiry of a Catholic priest, now engag- 
ed in scholastic researches in Central 
America. 

The marked resemblance between the 
Esquimaux, the Icelanders, and the peo- 
ple of northern Europe, has led to the 
supposition that they all sprang from a 
common origin. This is the belief of Dr. 
Robertson, President Jefferson, Captains 
Lyons, Parry, Marchand, and Cook. Dr. 
Robertson advances the opinion that 


they are the descendants of the colony 
planted by Eric, the father of Lief, in 
Greenland in the tenth century. 

Writers generally claim that the relics 
denote a higher antiquity than that given 
by the Icelandic manuscripts. Hon. De 
Witt Clinton, in his celebrated address 
on the Iroquois, attempts to fix their 
origin at one or two thousand years ago, 
from the fact that between the remark- 
able ridge from the Genesee River to 
Lewiston, which by many is supposed 
to have once constituted the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, and the present, 
shore of that lake—a distance seventy*4 
miles in length and eight in width—*: 
not one of these forts or mounds can be 
found; while on the south side, in all 
directions through the country, they are 
very numerous. “Considering,” he says, 
“that the border of the lake is the very 
place that would be selected for habita- 
tion, and consequently for works of de- 
fense, on account of the facilities it would 
afford for subsistence, for safety, for all 
domestic accommodations and military 
purposes ; and that on the south shore 
of Lake Erie these ancient fortresses 
exist in great number, there can be no 
doubt but what these works were erect- 
ed when this ridge was the southern 
boundary of Lake Ontario, and, conse- 
quently, that their origin must be sought 
in a very remote age.” How remote 
must the age necessarily be, if we admit 
this argument? Mr. Clinton says, “One 
or two thousand years.” Suppose we 
should say seven hundred years ago, 
who will point to the circumstance that 
proves we are incorrect? Suppose we 
fall to five hundred, what evidence is 
there to show that it was longer? Either 
of these periods will bring the construc- 
tion of the works south of the ridge 
within the period limited by the Ice- 
landic narrative. There is no cause, 
from any fact disclosed by the config- 
uration of the country, or the growth of 
trees, for believing that the recession of 
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Lake Untario was more than five hun- 
dred years ago. 

There is nothing in these antiquities 
which indicates that their builders were 
acquainted with the peaceful arts, or 
that they had any government or laws. 
An explorer says: “‘ Among their more 
ancient works, there is not a single edi- 
fice, nor any ruins, which prove the ex- 
istence in former ages of a building com- 
posed of imperishable materials. No 
fragment of a column or a brick, nora 
single hewn stone large enough to have 
been incorporated into a wall, has been 
discovered. The only relics which re- 
main to inflame curiosity are composed 
of earth.” 

The mound-builders were not a numer- 
ous people. If they had been, they would 
not have erected so many forts for pro- 
tection and mounds for burial. They 
were evidently surrounded by foes more 
numerous than themselves. 

There is no evidence that these works 
were erected by the Indians. They sur- 
pass Indian skill, labor, and persever- 
ance. Mr. Clinton says: “Until the 


Senecas, who are renowned for their na-: 


tional vanity, had seen the attention of 
the Americans attracted to these erec- 
tions, and had invented the fabulous ac- 
count, claiming these works as their 
own, the Indians of the present day did 
not pretend to know anything about their 
origin.” 

These antiquities do not belong to the 
same age, nor do they indicate the same 
intelligence and culture, as the antiqui- 
ties of Mexico and Central America. 
Much, however, has been written to fa- 
vor this idea. The traveler in Central 
America is introduced into a world of 
mysteries. Cities and temples, idols 
and obelisks, monuments and _hiero- 
glyphics, dissimilar in appearance to the 
ruins of the ancient cities of the Old 
World, but, like them, indicating the 
growth of a nation acquainted with the 
arts and sciences, commerce and,agri- 
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culture, government and laws, are found 
in the greatest profusion, and scattered 
through forests that have frowned over 
their decay for a thousand years. 

The correspondence of habit, pursuit, 
and occupation, between the mound- 
builders and the Northmen, is sufficient 
to establish an identity in these several 
particulars. ‘The forts and mounds of 
Norway and Siweden differ in no respect 
from those of Ohio and Missouri; and, 
what is very singular, the reason given 
by Mr. Clinton to prove that our forts 
and mounds can not be of European 
origin, is, in fact, one of the strongest 
reasons for their Northmen authenticity. 
He says that the ditches to the old forts 
in this country are on the exterior side, 
while in Europe they are on the interior. 
It is true, however, of the Northmen 
forts, as it is of most of these, that the 
ditches are on both sides. Both North- 
men and mound-builders were a fighting, 
adventurous people. The world was 
their home, whether at the siege of 
Paris, the conquest of England, or the 
construction of Fort Ancient on the lit- 
tle Miami. 

Europe was then shrouded in the 
darkness of. superstition. Nation was 
at war with nation; kings were moved 
from throne to throne. The rescue of 
Palestine from the hands of the Infidels 
was a holy cause, in which the mightiest 
nations of Europe were engaged. Dur- 
ing this period the Northmen made in- 
cursions into Germany, France, Ork- 
ney, Faroe, and Shetland Islands. On 
sea and land they were alike triumphant. 
Their vessels were built of a kind of 
timber then and now much sought after. 
From the Arctic Ocean to the Azores 
they ruled the waters. In the graphic 


language of an eloquent writer, “They 
passed between the pillars of Hercules; 
they ravaged the coasts of Spain and 
France; sacked the cities of Tuscany; 
drove the Saracens from Sicily; deso- 
lated the classic fields of Greece; pene- 
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trated to the walls of Constantinople. 
Mark their valor and success, for one 
thousand Northmen knights drove ten 
thousand Saracens from Sicily.” 

If, then, they were capable of making 
these discoveries, let us pursue history 
a little further, and learn how much 
greater was their ability to record them. 
The literature of Iceland, more varied 
than that of any other nation, Greece 
and Rome excepted, originated in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. That bleak 
island in the North Sea, girt with ice 
and enveloped in night, produced more 
scholars in the middle ages than any 
other country of equal population in the 
world. The Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquarians have already collected from 
the libraries of Iceland two thousand 
works of Scandinavian and Icelandic 
history, none of which have ever been 
published. The commencement of the 
te1.h century, bringing with it, to the 
shores of this frozen sea, the lights of 
Christianity and the Roman alphabet, 
introduced the people into a new and 
exciting era. This was their Augustan 
age. Itis with pride that the intelligent 
Icelander now refers to Ulfijot, Soe- 
mund, and Snorro Sturluson, as men 
whose works are worthy to adorn the 
same pages which contain the record of 
Grecian and Roman glory. Who can 
doubt their ability to record these dis- 
coveries ? 

A curious question here presents itself: 
Did Columbus know of the discoveries 
by the Northmen? It appears from his 
memoir, written by his son, Fernando, 
that in February, 1477, he visited Tyle, 
or Thule, or Friesland, an island as large 
as England, and with which the English 
drove a great trade, on purpose to gain 
nautical information. He mentions as 
a fact, which is corroborated in Ice- 
landic history, that his access to the isl- 
and was not impeded by ice, as it would 
have been in any former or subsequent 


year, nor was the ground covered with 
Vor. IX.—35. 


snow. In that year Magnus Eyolfson 
was Bishop of Skalholt. He had been 
Abbot of the Monastery of Helgafel, 
where the old accounts concerning Vine- 
land and Greenland were originally writ- 
ten and preserved. Columbus approach- 
ed the island from the south, where 
Whalefiord was the usual harbor. It is 
known that Bishop Magnus was on a 
visitation to that part of his see, early 
the same year, and it is not improbable 
that he met with Columbus, who, soon 
after his return, advanced his theory of 
the nearer route to India by crossing the 
Atlantic. He sent his brother to En- 
gland, and traveled through Spain and 
Portugal himself, in search of a patron, 
When John refused, he went to Ferdi- 
nand; and when Ferdinand refused, he 
went to John; nor did he yield to any 
discouragement, until a fleet was placed 
under his command, some years after 
the publication of his theory, by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. He set sail. We 
are informed that much of his time, dur- 
ing the voyage, was spent in his cabin, 
in the survey of maps and papers. He 
braved every danger. When the hardy 
adventurers with him ceased to hope, 
he lulled their fears and allayed their 
suspicions by describing the strange vis- 
ions he had seen. With gentle words, 
promises of reward, and threats of pun- 
ishment against the most refractory, he 
kept them from actual mutiny for sev- 
eral days. When they were filled with 
awe and consternation at the variations 
of the magnetic needle, he quieted their 
apprehensions by telling them that it did 
not point to the north star, but to an 
invisible point around which that star 
daily revolved. When these artifices 
failed him, and he found them resolute 
in their determination to return, he fixed 
the time at three days. He staked his 
life upon the issue, and lo! with the 
dawn of the third day, the wild shores 
of the New World rose upon his view. 
Was it the courage, the desperation of 
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an enthusiast, that caused this conduct, 
or did Columbus know that land was 
near? He was an experienced naviga- 
tor—a shrewd, artful man. If he had 
learned a fact of this magnitude in Ice- 
land, he had learned all about it—he had 
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a chart of it, he knew distance and time. 
This may all be the merest conjecture. 
He has given us a world, new, indeed, 
but even now gloriously typifying to the 
nations of the Old World that greatness 
and renown it is soon destined to attain. 





WINNING THE RACE—IN A DOUBLE SENSE. 


“TT ain’t like—you see you haven’t 

got.any expression in that water. 
It jest floats down the steeps like gossa- 
mer ribbons streamin’ through invisible 
fingers, and mingles with that great white 
shimmer of lace down to the foot of the 
cliff. And you’ve made it all of a one- 
ness.” 

The artist looked up astonished and 
somewhat provoked, to encounter a pair 
of keen, gray eyes bent upon his nearly- 
finished landscape, and a long, brown 
hand elevated, the index finger pointing 
at the picturesque water-fall he had been 
studying. Contemptuously, he said: 
“You must keep a dry-goods establish- 
ment, with your comparison of lace and 
ribbons. What do you know about 
art?” 

“Jest nothin’, stranger, by rule; but, 
you see, God cut me out for somethin’ 
immortal, and dad’s made a lump o’ clay 
of me. I don’t keepa store, and I hadn’t 
ought to be out here, herdin’ cattle, an’ 
trampin’, year in an’ year out, over these 
hills —not writin’ of ’em on canvas, an’ 
seein’ their pints of color an’ glory, that 
sometimes seems to me like the reflec- 
tion of the Almighty’s eyes. You've no 
conception of the music of water now, 
or else you’d made a fellow hear a mur- 
mur an’ a ripple, an’ one o’ God’s hymns 
in that water-fall you’ve been tryin’ to 
copy. I’ve read some books, tho’, point- 


in’ to an art education, an’ I tell you, 
boss, if ever I do handle the chink, I’m 
goin’ to paint. I’ve been studyin’ every 
change in this water for a long spell, 
not that way, though””—he cynically ob- 
served, elevating his bare foot, and di- 
recting it to a point of rock in the fore- 
ground. “You'd ought to make that 
rock stand for what it is—for what all 
rocks are: types of the immovableness 
of the Creator. An’ jest look at that 
moss: it’s nothin’ but naked spikes of 
green. Why, moss is dressed in myri- 
ads of invisible shades of brown, and 
green, and wood color, that mass and 
mingle themselves into a great harmo- 
ny. Pshaw, that’s no picture.” 

The last picture of the self-centred 
artist, cabinet size, had sold for $150, 
and he was convinced he was making 
his way to an assured fame. This coarse, 
sun-browned, awkward type of humanity 
—what could he know? wherefore should 
the artist feel offended with unlearned 
criticism, so bluntly obtruded upon him? 

“Tut,” he said; and, without further 
notice, again bent over his canvas. 

The awkward boy watched him curi- 
ously, especially when he was giving 
some touches to the water view in his 
landscape, previous to its completion, 
it having been brought several times 
nearly to a finish, and again and again 
retouched. 
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“TI say, young man, you have not got 
it. Why, that aboundin’ water-fall tells 
a different story every day in the year. 
Sometimes it trickles tears. Then again 
it just sobs and sobs, and moans like a 
human. An’ I’ve heard it shriek, tearin’ 
itself away from the rocks, and swinging 
out in the wind, backward and forward, 
like as if ’twas a chained maniac, ravin’ 
to get away. J understand that feelin’, 
an’ sympathize with it. That fall has 
been my comforter in all these years; 
and, some day, when that water comes 
foamin’ down in a cataract, burstin’ its 
bonds an’ free, I, too, shall fling off my 
chains, and be-——” 

“What!” sneered the artist, “a clod- 
hopper as you are now, and an impu- 
dent one, at that?” 

“Young man, don’t deride what you 
can not understand. If you had the 
spirit of one of God’s gifted children, 
you would hold out your hand to lift me 
up; an’ when you saw me slidin’, slid- 
in’ down to utter nothin’ness, you would 
reach out to save me. You will never, 
never make one o’ His interpreters of 
the beautiful. You may make pictures 
for sale with your dead water and inan- 
imate leaves, but there is no more pal- 
pitation in your picture than there is in 
your heart. You are a lie and a cheat; 
and I pity the gulls who buy your blue 
and red paint and call it a landscape.” 

Thoroughly aroused, the young man 
gathered up his materials, and stopped 
a moment, as if to consider whether he 
should do bodily harm to his critic, or 
pass on out of reach of his offensive re- 
marks. A look at the youth determined 
him: the scant clothing covered a form 
so lamentably attenuated that his bones 
stood out in painful relief, and his hands 
appeared as though frequent abrasion 
had hardened and darkened the knuck- 
les. His forehead was broad, and, strange 
to say, in white contrast with a brown 
face ; and his long, golden hair fell care- 
lessly curled, resting on a linen blouse— 


clean, but the worse for wear. A pair 
of penetrating, keen, gray eyes, set deep 
in their sockets, burned and flamed, and 
revealed strange, mystical lights in their 
perpetual unrest—now gleaming defiant- 
ly at the artist, and anon resting with 
loving glance on a spirited horse he held 
by the bridle, or glancing off to the fall, 
which had been the subject of the study. 

“Demented,” was the thought, un- 
spoken, of the stranger; then, aloud: 
“Well, you and I must part, just here. 
You interrupt my work with your un- 
called-for criticism.” 

“And I ought to ask pardon,” the 
youth frankly replied. “Butif you knew 
all the bitter struggles of my life to de 
something; if you could read the signs 
of disappointment, and see the chafe of 
the chain, you would accept my apology. 
I was rude and insolent, but I did not 
mean to be so. Forgive me.” 

The small-souled man sulkily strode 
away, without deigning a reply, and the 
youth looked irefully after him; then, 
turning, “Come, Bess; you are the bet- 
ter animal of the two. We will go 
home.” 

Lingering on the threshold of a small 
cabin, he waited a few minutes before 
entering, arrested by the sound of voices. 
Assured, however, that no stranger was 
present, he stepped within, and heard 
his father say, “I think she will die, 
Rachel.” The woman took little heed, 
as she stood at the kitchen-sink, with 
her back to the door, busily intent upon 
cleansing the greasy after-dinner accu- 
mulations of delf and iron-ware. The 
weather was terribly hot, the stove had 
scarcely cooled from its cooking temper- 
ature, and she wore . worn and tired 


look as she brushed back her dark hair 
from her heated face. A soiled calico 
dress, dingy apron, and collarless French 
waist, made up her unprepossessing toi- 
let; and an impatient, not to say cross 
expression had settled upon her coun- 
tenance. She had evidently heard the 
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remark of her husband. But he, think- 
ing she had not, repeated, “I think she 
will die, Rachel.” There was a sob in 
his voice, and his humid eyes expressed 
a world of pain and feeling. 

Rachel looked out over the arid fields, 
parched and brown with the summer’s 
drought, and said: ‘Suppose she does. 
It will be in keeping with our other mis- 
fortunes. For, my part, I shall struggle 
no longer against fate. You have been 
bound up in that creature, and God takes 
such delight in torturing His poor worms 
of the dust, that, of course, she will be 
wrenched away from you.” Then defi- 
antly added: “I am not going to crawl 
to His footstool and ask favors. Let 
her die. What do I care whether it be 
life or death! I am tired and sick of 
existence. There is no love, or truth, 
or beauty in the world.” And she 
plunged what had once been a delicate 
hand into the soapy dish-pan, and scour- 
ed away impatiently. 

The youth stepped forward, and, lay- 
ing his hand tenderly upon her shoul- 
der, said: “O, mother! don’t say that. 
Don’t say the world has nothing true or 
beautiful for you, when you have made 
it so much to me; when you have taught 
me to live for truth and beauty.” 

A shudder passed over her face, and 
then annoyance and surprise that he 
should have heard her. 

“Dear lad,” she said, “don’t think of 
my impatient mood. _I scarce meant 
what I said. I am overheated and wor- 
ried. Your father is troubled about the 
mare, and fears she will die. I also 
prized her. Riding in the calm twilight, 
or the breezy morn, was my all of pleas- 
ure in this wilderness of pines—isolated 
from all companionship, and cut off from 
all intellectual resources.” 

“But you have taught me so much; 
you have given me such a taste for good 
and glorious aims. Think of that, moth- 
er.” 

“Run quick, Paul— Rachel— bring 
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blankets —anything; she grows cold.” 

This from the barn. And both moth- 
er and son hurried to the relief of the 
pet creature, who seemed to be in the 
agonies of death. The woman saw that 
remedies were useless; and, hastily re- 
turning to the cabin, she “brought a 
palette, colors, and a canvas already 
stretched. Hastily handing the latter 
to her son, she said: “Transfer the ex- 
piring agonies of that creature to your 
canvas, and it will make you immortal 
fame. We have done for her all that 
can be done. She must die.” 

A gleam of intense disgust shot from 
the eyes of the man so tenderly bending 
over the animal, but he made no effort 
to stay the boy, as he instantly compre- 
hended and acted upon his mother’s 
wish. Deep silence, broken only by the 
expiring struggles of the mare. The 
rapid transitions of the pale blue light 
which seemed to emanate from her ex- 
pressive eyes, and their almost human 
intelligence, were wonderful. With ev- 
ery pang, there came a change of ex- 
pression; and the distended nostrils and 
labored heaving of the chest, the rigid 
contraction of the limbs and the great 
drops of moisture that beaded the dying 
animal, were so rapid in their succession 
as almost to defy the skill of the excited 
Paul, who was as eager as his mother 
had been, and so totally absorbed in his 
pursuit as to seem unconscious of the 
agonies of the poor faithful creature. 
Something fierce gleamed across the 
man’s face, and he seemed about to 
dash canvas and colors to the ground. 
But a look from his wife, so threatening 
as td be almost maniacal in its aspect, 
deterred him. 

“He shall be more than a clod,” she 
hissed. “He shall not miss his way 
as”—she was going to say—‘“I have 
done,” but she busied herself about the 
horse, and was silent. 

Paul worked on, every nerve strung 
to the highest pitch of strained excite- 
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ment. The flush of some hot fever 
seemed upon him. His eyes glowed 
with unearthly fire, his breath came 
short and quick, and his hands seemed 
to do the bidding of his will with won- 
derful and unerring celerity. 

“O! stay him—stay him—just one 
moment,” he almost shrieked, laboring 
with inspired haste. “That death-light 
is so quivering. Is it of heaven, or of 
earth, or a blue flame from hell? I can 
not—can not—catch it.” And witha 
flood of tears he anticipated his father’s 
intention, dashed the frame to the ground 
and trampled upon it; then swept away, 
and came no more till night had settled 
down, and the cool mountain air hung 
over the little cabin in merciful benedic- 
tion. 

His mother sat waiting his return. 
Her thoughts had gone back to her girl- 
hood’s days, and the ambitions and hopes 
of her early life: one year married, and 
then a widow, with only Paul; severe, 
intense struggles with poverty, the few 
avenues open to women filled to over- 
flowing, and only available to those who 
could fight their way. Rachel could not; 
she was timid and despairing; and so 
when this California stranger stepped 
between her and a life of toil and hu- 
miliation, for Paul’s sake, she married 
him. He was one of the rolling stones 
that gather no moss. The flush times 
had taken him in their way and dowered 
him with a chance fortune; but it was 
soon spent, and then back to the golden 
land. But fortune had lavished her gifts; 
she had held out her lure, and brought 
hither a population to develop her re- 
sources of Nature, and pit their indus- 
try and talent against her further largess, 
and to those who had neither of these 
qualitigs she was niggardly. Chance 
sometimes thwarted her, but chance is 
an uncertain good, and often trips up 
those who overtake her. Charles Swin- 
ford was no exception to the rule. He 
was one of those migratory and restless 


natures that in the future invariably see 
better luck than in the present, and he 
would forego a moderate certainty for a 
possible speculation. Drifting from one 
disappointment to another, and some- 
what disgusted with the world, he had 
expressed himself as “settled down,” at 
last, on this out-of-the-way cattle-ranch, 
isolated from companionship with his 
kind, and declaring himself content with 
his wife, the son of his adoption, and his 
cattle and horses. 

Rachel had never looked for this when 
she so gladly stood beside him at the 
altar, and found peace and comfort in 
his warm heart, and affectionate, easy 
nature. He was kind to her boy, kind 
to herself, but obstinately self- willed in 
all pertaining to his business arrange- 
ments. Like most men, he held the be- 
lief that where a man’s business led, a 
woman should unquestioningly follow, 
and this Rachel had done, not always 
without protest, for she saw his variable 
nature, and knew that he would make 
no better progress in one place than an- 
other. 

“Let us be satisfied,” she would re- 
monstrate. “Let us stay where we can 
have the refining influences of society, 
schools, churches; where, poor, we can 
be independent; where our next-door 
neighbor is a stranger, and our nearest 
friends respect the sacredness of our 
home.” Her experiences of life in a 
village had given her a distaste for the 
inquisitive surveillance of neighbors and 
would-be friends. Her hardships in re- 
mote situations, where life had been a 
daily encounter with mere physital needs, 
had taught her that the great centres of 
commerce yielded a thousand-fold in in- 
tellectual development, as well as bodily 
comfort, compared to the isolated farm 
or ranch. And there was Paul—her 
own boy—binding her to all of joy in the 
past, to all of hope in the future, full of 
aspirations, developing a remarkable tal- 
ent for that highest form of art which 
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reproduces Nature, odd and uncouth in 
his words and ways, needing the attri- 
tion of other minds, and the smoothing 
processes of education. Was he to be 
lost in this hushed world of pine-tree 
moanings? Was he to fritter away his 
best year$ in vain attempts, forever foil- 
ed, and feeling his own incompetency? 
“Tt is such a mistake,” she said, “to 
depend on natural genius. We graft our 
best fruit; we train, and prune, and weed, 
and hoe. We are proud of our noble 
breeds of animals; we care for them, 
select their food, train them, house them 
comfortably. And our children, how 
much less we do for them comparative- 
ly!” 

She looked round the cabin, dreary 
enough — bare floors, bare walls —pots, 
pans, and kettles. With her own hands, 
and by the aid of Paul, adornments of 
pine-cone baskets, and green vines, and 
transparent curtains, lent a certain re- 
finement to the place; but it was hot 


and uncomfortable enough, when the 
great stove roared and the midday meal 


was in preparation. She looked toward 
the barn—a large, roomy, hospitable- 
looking old place, the stalls cleanly lit- 
tered, the windows open for ventilation, 
the creatures shaded and cool. The 
horses — Charles Swinford’s pride —as 
glossy as satin, well shod, and well cared 
for. 

“ And Paul,” she said, with bitterness 
in her heart; “ Paul—barefoot, almost 
naked, half-starved—I wish he was not 
so fine-grained. Better cared for, had 
he been a horse;”’ and she rested her 
weary head on her hands and waited. 

Presently the tramp of footsteps, and 
Paul. It was late in the evening. The 
moon—a new crescent—dipped her del- 
icate bow in the surf of clouds, which 
broke and scattered like foam over the 
heavens. The trees stood breathless in 
their majestic attitude of rest. Repose 
and hush brooded dreamily over the 
cabin, and the man within slept easily 
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and soundly. He was untroubled with 
an emotional nature; neither sorrow nor 
joy impressed him long or deeply. He 
was one of the happy-go-lucky kind— 
sometimes quick of temper, but it was 
the floating of a summer-cloud across a 
horizon of blue. Calm and unruffied, he 
could not comprehend the depth of feel- 
ing in Rachel, or the sensitive nature of 
Paul. 

For the boy, he thought it was well to 
inure him to hardship—if it could be 
called hardship to grow up like the cat- 
tle around him, well fed, comfortably 
stalled, shod or unshod, as the case 
might be. Money was scarce, and they 
might thank Providence for a climate 
where shoes were only a luxury. He 
often went barefoot; why should not 
Paul? He herded cattle; in what was 
Paul better? He had had money; of 
what avail was it now? Better so—bet- 
ter to have nothing—than know the lux- 
uries of civilization to lose them. It 
nearly drove the woman insane; and yet, 
in his way, he was kind to her. He 
would bring her a book, now and then, 
and give Paul what money he could 
spare. If he went naked and bought 
drawing materials, it was his ov'n fault, 
and foolish. 

“ Mother”—Paul bent and kissed her, 
and sat at her feet on the cool door-step 
—‘ mother, it must be one thing or an- 
other: I can not live so. If I have any 
conception of art, I have nothing to feed 
it on. Let it starve. I am content to 
be a herder.” 

“No, Paul; you must not give up. 
You are too easily defeated. You should 
not have trampled your canvas in the 
dust. We are not judges of our own ef- 
forts. The successes of our inspiration- 
al moments are less effective than the 
results of severe application. You must 
study. I have thought of a way to raise 
the means, if—only if—it should not 
fail. But do cultivate your speech; you 
are unlearned and ungrammatical ; that, 
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at least, you have in your power. Fit 
yourself for the processes of study, and 
then——” 

“O, mother! what romance are you 
cherishing now? We are doomed to 
poverty.” 

Suddenly she changed the subject. 
“The poor mare, how she suffered! 
But there is a beautiful colt in the sta- 
ble. I want to own it; persuade Charles 
Swinford to give it to me.” 

“With all your other cares, mother? 
Will you attempt to care for a trouble- 
some creature that it is more than prob- 
able will not live?” 

“Yes; I want to try. But I must 
own it, wholly and solely.” 

Swinford laughed at the fancy Rachel 
had taken to the colt, and good-natured- 
ly gave it up to her care. 

And life went on at the cabin in the 
same old way; and Paul was nineteen. 
He had mastered some intricacies of 
grammar; had devoted much leisure to 
what reading came in his way, and had, 
secretly and unknown even to his moth- 
er, assiduously pursued his crude stud- 
ies of Nature, without rule or guidance. 
Now and then a volume fell in his way, 
giving him hints on coloring—flesh tints, 
drapery, foliage—which he pored over 
in his lonely hours, dreaming of a future 
which was to be the culmination of his 
dreams. 


Il. 


“Well, now, that’s a mighty purty 
cretur. An’ what'll you take for her?” 
This to Paul, who rode up on the colt, 
Nelly, at a break-neck pace, and along 
the reach of level road leading up to the 
cabin. 

“Guess mother won’t sell this colt. 
She has been raised and cared for like 
achild. She’s as fleet as an arrow, and 
runs like the wind. And look at her 
delicate limbs! why, she steps like a 
fairy.” 

“She does that, my young fellow; 
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and I’d like to have the future educa- 
tion of her. If she don’t make a fort- 
une for her owner, I’m not a jockey!” 

Rachel heard the question and re- 
plies. Her time had come. For this 
she had toiled; for this she had fondled 
and fed and petted her beautiful Nelly, 
and made her as tame, as gentle, and 
sleek as the tenderest care of herself and 
Paul could compass. Swinford some- 
times spoke of Azs colt, but never with- 
out a reminder that it belonged to moth- 
er and son. And he had known for 
some months its final destination was to 
be the turf. The woman herself had re- 
newed her physical life in her breezy, 
always rapid rides over hill and level. 
She never struck the pretty c:eature; 
and the touch of her hand or the low 
tone of her voice was its surest guid- 
ance, its only reproof. Paul was a splen- 
did horseman, and a good shot; and at 
her swiftest pace a word would check 
the horse in midspeed, and she would 
stand like a bronze statue, as the sharp 
crack of the rifle brought down the for- 
est game. With one intent and one pur- 
pose, mother and son strove to give the 
fullest development of strength and limb 
to the noble and exquisitely formed creat- 
ure; and it had been her purpose to 
seek, not a purchaser, but a trainer for 
the animal, as soon as she could be as- 
sured of a careful and competent one. 
Chance had sent her this man, and she 
determined to ascertain his character, 
antecedents, and ability. “And then,” 
said she to Paul, “we will put Nelly in 
her educational harness, and pit her 
against some celebrated trotter. Eu- 
rope —an artist’s life—easy comfort for 
your father and me—lies beyond her 
success.” 

‘But the moral of horse-racing—have 
you thought of that, mother?” 

“T have. I shall test the creature 
but to sell her. It will be like parting 
with my heart’s blood ; and I am aware 
I am indirectly encouraging what is im- 
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moral, but only in its concomitants. We 
will not enter into this question now. I 
have decided.” 

Decision with Rachel Swinford ad- 
mitted of no argument. The stranger 
was enthusiastic over the qualities of 
the horse. He exercised her daily. An 
easy trotter, he timed her several scores 
at her height of speed on the level road, 
and was astonished at the result. Mean- 
while Rachel and Paul had not been 
idle. Every inquiry had been made re- 
garding the honesty and capability of 
the stranger, who was going further on 
into the mountains, and would return in 
a fortnight. Then he said: “If you 
will enter into a business arrangement 
with me, I will keep the matter quiet, 
and that beautiful piece of horseflesh 
shall astonish the world. She shall fly 
like a winged creature ; and I reckon this 
cabin will be to let, when she wins her 
way to thousands.” 

“Good-by! good-by! delicate pet,” 
sobbed Rachel Swinford, with her arms 
about the satin-coated neck of the grace- 
ful creature she had reared with kind- 
ness and caresses. ‘“Good-by, Nelly.” 
And the horse, as if conscious of the 
distress, laid her head on the shoulder 
of her mistress, and seemed to enjoy the 
petting and patting lavished upon her. 
Even the stranger turned away, as the 
woman gave a last caress and actually 
kissed the horse, in her longing sorrow 
at parting with what seemed to belong 
to the human part of her family. Paul, 
less unnerved, felt as keenly; and some 
humid drops were in the blue eyes of 
Charles Swinford, as he, with Paul, led 
the mare by the bridle down the long 
level over which she had so often borne 
them all. 

“Telegraph your safe arrival,” were 
Paul’s last words. 

“You bet! I'll take good care of the 
creature,” was the hearty response, “and 
let you know, the minute she’s housed.” 
We will pass over the time required 
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to develop in Nelly the qualities of a fast 
and splendid trotter. She had been ex- 
amined and commented upon, and va- 
rious sums offered for her purchase. 
But “her owners in the mountains,” 
was the reply, “did not hold her for 
sale.” 

She had been speeded several times, 
with various success, against well-known 
animals, in private; but her first public 
trial was to come off within a week or 
two, and some excitement was created 
by whispers that a young mare, origi- 
nally from Oregon, was to be pitted 
against one of the most celebrated racers 
of the day. 

Anxious hearts were in that cabin in 
the far-off pine woods. A student sat 
alone at his easel; but his hand trembled, 
and there was a nervous twitch of his eye- 
lids which he could scarcely control. He 
got up and paced once or twice the length 
of his room—a loft over the barn, which 
Swinford had allowed him to fit up as 
library and study. His duties on the 
ranch were never neglected; and many 
a lift he gave his devoted mother, in her 
life of toil. She was cheerful now. She 
had learned some bitter lessons of self- 
reproof, in her lonely hours, and felt her 
own ingratitude and blindness. If she 
toiled, they toiled also; and in her mar- 
ried life with Charles Swinford she could 
not recall one single word of unkind- 
ness. If he could not understand her, 
he had indulged her, and had lifted 
many a heavy burden from her shoul- 
ders and borne it himself, always un- 
complainingly. He, too, was looking 
forward to this day, as an open- sesame 
to brighter hours. Unremunerative la- 
bor had disgusted him; and, with his 
natural inclination to change, he was 
quite ready to take the offer of a six- 
miles- off neighbor for his ranch, and 
drift away from a life that had so few 
compensations. 

Paul strode into the room: “ Mother, 
I can foot it in a few 


I must be there. 
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days; time enough to get to the track 
in season.” 

“But your outfit, Paul! Surely, you 
are not fit to appear in a large city.” 

“Go, boy,” said Swinford. “I have 
not much; but your heart is set upon it, 
and your mother’s too. Make yourself 
presentable, when you arrive; and God 
speed you!” 

A magniiicent day; great flosses of 
silken clouds rolled from the fair face of 
the sky, and the sun struck on the race- 
track with a gentle and steady warmth, 
drying the morning moisture. The am- 
phitheatre of seats, almost all numbered 
and taken, was arranged for three thou- 
sand persons; stalls for horses; sheds 
for carriages; booths with provisions ; 
temporary benches; boxes, boards, im- 
provised seats everywhere the eye could 
reach. And now began the stream of 
carriages, horsemen, and pedestrians—a 
motley, eager crowd, hurrying on, an 
hour before the time, to get inside the 
gates. The gay barouche, with silver- 
mounted harness; the sober - paneled 
family carriage; the fairy phaeton; the 
milk- wagon — teams of every descrip- 
tion —crowded the avenues. Here and 
there a four-in-hand, driven bya liveried 
negro, dashed past, leaving a ripple of 
laughter upon the air, and anon a paint- 
ed face looked out, wrinkled with the 
marks of a dissipated life. Boys were 
everywhere—climbing upon dashboards, 
running after loaded teams for the chance 
of a seat, clinging to many a gay equi- 
page, unmindful of the “cut behind” of 
the surly driver. The animating scene, 
the speculations regarding the racers, 
the pool-selling and betting, awoke Paul 
to a new and wonderful life. His early 
boyhood in the city had prepared him 
for something of the crowd and bustle 
of the wharf where he landed; but in 
all his life he had never seen anything 
like this. 

He had hunted out his friend, who 
had charge of Nelly; and it seemed 
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that the sleek-limbed creature recog- 
nized and expressed her joy at seeing 
him. He found her in apartments dainty 
as those of a lady’s boudoir. Rich, gay 
blankets hung on silver-plated hooks in 
the wall; harness and bridle glittered with 
silver-mountings ; a large mirror reflect- 
ed her sheeny sides, and some enthu- 
siast in horseflesh had been the donor 
of a pair of silver slippers for my lady, 
rounded into symmetry for her pretty 
feet. She tossed her head, and arched 
her beautiful neck, seemingly conscious 
that her rich trappings were those of a 
belle, and whinnied gently as Paul threw 
his arm over her neck and caressed her. 

His old friend, proud of the horse and 
of his success, exerted himself to obtain 
a good seat for Paul, in the great am- 
phitheatre erected for the occasion ; and 
now, with throbbing pulse and palpi- 
tating heart, he waited. What a rush 
of contending emotions thronged in his 
bosom! Most of ail, his thoughts dwelt 
upon his mother. “If they only knew,” 
he said, softly; “if they could have seen 
her, feeding, warming, nursing this creat- 
ure; her future and mine in its life or 
death! And now—if a possible defeat, 
how would she bear it?” To-day would, 
at least, decide the value of the horse. 
There had been a large offer for her; 
should he take the responsibility, and 
accept it at once—or wait? Success 
might double the sum. O, for one mo- 
ment of certainty! 

The seats were filling up. Rich silks 
swept rustling past him—exquisite tints 
of opal and silver-gray, and heavy black 
in moire and gros-grain. Veils were 
lifted, disclosing almost ravishing beau- 
ty; and others drooped over faces wrin- 
kled and homely. Wealth, fashion, gen- 
teel respectability, rich and poor —all 
crowded in, and still the throng increas- 
ed. Sometimes insipid and silly remarks 
filled up the pauses: little snatches of 
discussion here and there fell upon his 
ear. But the great burden and theme 
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of discourse among the rapidly gather- 
ing thousands was the trotters. Who 
was the owner of Nelly—did any one 
know? Rumor whispered she was own- 
ed by a woman-nobody, living in the 
country—was itso? No one could tell. 
It was a delicious mystery, enhancing 
interest in the untried mare. A man 
passed along, selling her photographs ; 
Paul bought one, but thought it a sorry 
caricature. . 

And now, a hush—all eyes directed to 
the track. “There they come—no— 
yes—it is—there they are!” and a shout 
rose from the multitude, as the creatures 
were led up before the stand of judges. 
Paul’s heart beat audibly. 

“Go!” —a fair start —neck to neck. 
The choice of the pole is with Nelly; 
but the gray horse gets the better of her. 
On, like the wind, to the quarter-stretch; 
even, now—Nelly’s slender legs flash- 
ing, and a spring in her gait as of steel 
wire. They are on the home-stretch — 
one swift moment of intense, absorb- 
ing silence — and a roar as of thunder! 
Paul’s horse is winner—by two seconds! 

The restive crowd, released from the 
spell of immobility, is in motion again. 
Bright eyes sparkle. Bets of gloves 
and hats are laughingly exchanged ; and, 
more quietly, large sums of coin are 
wagered — to better or beggar the infat- 
uated gambler. The time, on either 
side, has not been remarkable ; but the 
**sports” call it tall running, and predict 
astonishing feats of speed for the second 
heat. 

And now, again, they are off. Steady 
—rapid — faster — Nelly is showing her 
mettle. She dances over the course in 
a swift reel, her motion graceful, ele- 
gant, as that of a young antelope, gold 
repeaters keeping accurate time with her 
movements, and recording—as again she 
comes in winner—2: 16% ! 

“Can she—will she be able to do that 
again?” questions Paul, all his heart in 
his eyes. 
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“A purse of ten thousand awaits the 
winner,” says a heavy-eyed man near 
him. “You don’t get your piano, Kate. 
I bet on the other horse.” Kate laughs 
—a silver little bubble, that floats off 
into the air, making it brighter: “7 wa- 
gered on Nelly—the beauty!” 

And now, the last heat is to be run. 
There are few new bets torecord. Anx- 
iety marks one set of faces; joy flits 
over others. The gambling fraternity, 
clustered together, whisper ominously. 
Cooled and refreshed, amid shouts, hur- 
rahs, and maddening din, the horses are 
again led forth. Paul is blinded by this 
time. He is sure of Nelly now; and he 
feels his. mother’s arms about him, and 
dreams of the Old World and of art are 
mingling in kaleidoscopic indistinctness 
with memories of a barren cabin in the 
heart of a forest of pines. 

He is recalled to himself by the sound- 
ing of hoofs; and on the track, swoop- 
ing past like a whirlwind, are the equine 
heroes of the hour, Nelly a length ahead! 
And the blackboard swings into sight— 
2:15!—as the crowd, in a furor of en- 
thusiasm, rise to their feet and fend the 
air with cheer after cheer. The jockey, 
forgetful of all but the victory of winning 
the race, waves toward Paul the scarf he 
has worn; and a shout of “The owner! 
the owner!” goes surging on, to break 
at his feet in a group of strange faces, 
all eager to congratulate and shake him 
by the hand; for the speculative tend- 
ency of the time has caused many an in- 
vestment on Nelly’s chances of winning. 

Paul is beside himself with confusion 
and noise. A purse is made up on the 
spot for another race; and even the 
losers, hoping to regain their wagers, 
are loud in their praises of the wonder- 
ful trotter, sired in the wilds of Oregon. 


At a recent exhibition in Rome, of 
paintings by American artists, two at- 
tracted universal attention. The first, 
a group of three, in a forest of pines. In 
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the distance, a water-fall, rippling from 
the rocks, with a sense of motion so 
wonderfully conveyed as to arrest the 
attention even of the most casual be- 
holder. Near by, a cabin of logs. In 
the foreground a woman, with her hand 
resting on the arched neck of a young 
horse, which is the most conspicuous 
figure on the canvas. A jockey and a 
boy complete the group. Its catalogued 
title is simply, “ Nelly.” As a work of 
art, it is a revelation of symmetrical 
outline and warmth of coloring, deli- 
cate in conception, exquisite in finish. 
The other —a companion picture — 
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represents a similar cabin, upon whose 
threshold a woman is arrested by a 
pony express-rider, bearing a telegraph- 
ic dispatch. In the light and joy and 
illumination of her face, one can easi- 
ly understand why it should be called, 
“ After the Race.” 

These two paintings express, in color, 
the story here related—a story contain- 
ing more fact than fiction. They are 
not for sale, having been painted as a 
gift for Charles Swinford and wife, who 
reside in San Francisco, by an artist liv- 
ing in Rome, whose works are rapidly 
rising in value. His name is Paul. 
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N one of the yellow days of Octo- 
ber, 1871, when I was among the 
mountains of the “ Merced group,” fol- 


lowing the foot-prints of the ancient gla- 
ciers that once flowed grandly from their 
ample fountains, reading what I could of 
their history as written in moraines, 
cantons, lakes, and carved rocks, I came 
upon a small stream that was carrying 


mud of a kind I had never seen. Ina 
calm place, where the stream widened, 
I collected some of this mud, and ob- 
served that it was entirely mineral in 
composition, and fine as flour, like the 
mud from a fine-grit grindstone. Be- 
fore I had time to reason, I said, “Gla- 
cier mud—mountain meal!” 

Then I observed that this muddy 
stream issued from a bank of fresh 
quarried stones and dirt, that was sixty 
or seventy feet in height. This I at 
once took to be a moraine. In climb- 
ing to the top of it, I was struck with 
the steepness of its slope, and with its 
raw, unsettled, plantless, new-born ap- 
pearance. The slightest touch started 
blocks of red and black slate, followed 
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by a rattling train of smaller stones and 
sand, and a cloud of dry dust of mud, 
the whole moraine being as free from 
lichens and weather-stains as if dug 
from the mountain that very day. 

When I had scrambled to the top of 
the moraine, I saw what seemed to be a 
huge snow-bank, four or five hundred 
yards in length, by half a mile in width. 
Imbedded in its stained and furrowed 
surface were stones and dirt like that of 
which the moraine was built. Dirt- 
stained lines curved across the snow- 
bank from side to side, and when I ob- 
served that these curved lines coincided 
with the curved moraine, and that the 
stones and dirt were most abundant near 
the bottom of the bank, I shouted, “A 
living glacier!” 

These bent dirt-lines show that the 
ice is following in its different parts with 
unequal velocity, and these imbedded 
stones are journeying down, to be built 
into the moraine, and they gradually be- 
come more abundant as they approach 
the moraine, because there the motion 
is slower. 
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On traversing my new-found glacier, 
I came to a crevasse, down a wide and 
jagged portion of which I succeeded in 
making my way, and discovered that my 
so-called snow- bank was clear, green 
ice, and, comparing the form of the ba- 
sin which it occupied with similar adja- 
cent basins that were empty, I was led 
to the opinion that this glacier was sev- 
eral hundred feet in depth. 

Then I went to the “snow-banks” of 
Mts. Lyell and McClure, and, on exam- 
ination, was convinced that they also 
were true glaciers, and that a dozen oth- 
er snow-banks seen from the summit of 
Mt. Lyell, crouching in shadow, were 
glaciers, living as any in the world, and 
busily engaged in completing that vast 
work of mountain-making accomplished 
by their giant relations now dead, which, 
united and continuous, covered all the 
range from summit to sea. 

But, although I was myself thus fully 
satisfied concerning the real nature of 
these ice masses, I found that my friends 
regarded my deductions and statements 
with distrust ; therefore, I determined to 
collect proofs of the common, measured, 
arithmetical kind. 

On the twenty-first of August last, I 
planted five stakes in the glacier of Mt. 
McClure, which is situated east of Yo- 
semite Valley, near the summit of the 
range. Four of these stakes were ex- 
tended across the glacier, in a straight 
line, from the east side to a point near 
the middle of the glacier. The first stake 
was planted about twenty-five yards from 
the east bank of the glacier; the second, 
ninety-four yards; the third, 152, and 
the fourth, 225 yards. The positions of 
these stakes were determined by sight- 
ing across from bank to bank, past a 
plumb-line, made of a stone and a black 
horse-hair. 

On observing my stakes on the sixth 
of October, or in forty-six days after be- 
ing planted, I found that stake No. 1 
had been carried down stream eleven 
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inches; No. 2, eighteen inches; No. 3, 
thirty-four, and No. 4, forty-seven-inch- 
es. As stake No. 4 was near the mid- 
dle of the glacier, perhaps it was not far 
from the point of maximum velocity — 
forty-seven inches in forty-six days, or 
one inch per day. Stake No. 5 was 
planted about midway between the head 
of the glacier and stake No. 4. Its mo- 
tion I found to be, in forty-sia days, forty 
inches. Thus these ice-m.asses are seen 
to possess the true glacial motion. Their 
surfaces are striped with bent dirt-bands, 
and are bulged and undulated by ine- 
qualities in the bottom of their basins, 
causing an upward and downward swedg- 
ing, corresponding to the horizontal 
swedging as indicated by the curved 
dirt-bands. 

The Mt. McClure glacier is about one- 
half of a mile in length, and the same 
in width at the broadest place. It is 
crevassed on the south-east corner. 
The crevasse runs about south-west and 
north-east, and is several hundred yards 
in length. It is nowhere more than one 
foot in width. 

The Mt. Lyell glacier, separated from 
that of McClure by a narrow crest, is 
about a mile in width by a mile in length. 
I have planted stakes in the glaciers of 
“Red Mountain,” also, but have not yet 
observed them. 

The Sierras adjacent to the Yosemite 
Valley are composed of slate and gran- 
ite, set on edge at right-angles to the di- 
rection of the range, or about north 30° 
east, and south 30° west. Lines of cleav- 
age cross these, running nearly parallel 
with the main range; and the granite of 
this region has a horizontal cleavage or 
Stratification. The first-mentioned of 


these lines have the fullest development, 
and give direction and character to many 
valleys and cafions, and determine the 
principal features of many rock- forms. 
No matter how hard, how domed or ho- 
mogeneous the granite may be, it still 
e, which 


possesses these lines of cleav 
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require only simple conditions of moist- 
ure, time, etc., for their development. 
But I am not ready to discuss the origin 
of these planes of cleavage, which make 
this granite so easily denudable, nor 
their full significance with regard to 
mountain structure in general. I will 
only say here, that oftentimes the gran- 
ite contained between two of these north 
30° east planes is softer than the rock 
outside, and has been denuded, leaving 
vertical walls, as determined by the di- 
rection of the cleavage, thus giving rise 
to those narrow-slotted caftons, called 
“devil’s slides,’’ “devil’s lanes,” “dev- 
il’s gateways,” etc. 

In many places, in the higher portions 
of the Sierras, these slotted cafons are 
filled with “snow,” which I thought might 
prove to be ice; might prove to be liv- 
ing glaciers, still engaged in cutting into 
the mountains, like endless saws. To 
decide this question, on the twenty-third 
of August last, I set two stakes in the 
narrow-slot glacier of Mt. Hoffman, 
marking their position by sighting across 
from wall to wall, as I did on the Mc- 
Clure glacier; but on visiting them, a 
month afterward, they had been melted 
out, and I was unable to decide anything 
with any great degree of accuracy. 


On the fourth of October last, I stretch- 
ed a small trout-line across the glacier, 
fastening both ends in the solid banks, 
which at this place were only sixteen 
feet apart. I set a short, inflexible stake 
in the ice, so as just to touch the tightly- 
drawn line, by which means I was ena- 
bled to measure the flow of the glacier 
with great exactness. Examining the 
stake in twenty-four hours after setting 
it, I found that it had been carried down 
about three-sixteenths of an inch. At 
the end of four days, I again examined 
it, and found that the whole downward 
motion was thirteen-sixteenths ofan inch, 
showing that the flow of this glacier was 
perfectly regular. 

In accounting for those narrow-lane 
cafons, so gommon here, I always refer- 
red them to ice-action in connection with 
special conditions of cleavage, and I was 
gratified to find that their formation was 
still going on. This Hoffman glacier is 
about 1,000 feet long by fifteen to thirty 
feet wide, and perhaps too feet deep in 
the deepest places. 

I go back to the mountains to com- 
plete these observations. These are 
the first fruits, and the rest of the crop 
I will bring in when I come to study in 
the Coast Range. 
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JOHN AND MARGARET. 


The spring -time zephyrs stirred the grass 
With sweet, wild touch, 

As though they fain would whisper soft, 
“*T love you much!”’ 


The birds high on their leafy perch 
Sang gentle songs, 

And uttered in a melody 
Their rights and wrongs. 


And o’er the tender meadow - grass, 
With dew-drops wet, 

Strode John—a sturdy peasant lad — 
With Margaret. 


A milking - pail of shining tin 
Glanced in the sun; 

And on they went, and sang of days 
Yet unbegun. 


Their song broke through the spell that lay 
Across the dawn, 

As when a hunting - bugle starts 
A wild -wood fawn. 


Around their path the flowers bloomed, 
Fair to behold, 

And dotted all the belting green 
With stars of gold. 


The fleecy clouds were rent apart, 
The sun shone through ; 

And, silver-edged, the pearl- white clouds 
Rode o’er the blue. 


The spring-time zephyrs stirred the grass 
With sweet, wild touch, 

As though they fain world whisper soft, 
**I love you much!”’ 
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ULTRAWA.—No. III. 


BAY COAST. 


UR story now diverges from the 
mountain woodlands to the low 


Long Island shore. “The old DeLis- 
sey Place” has long been known by that 
title, although not a DeLissey has been 
seen to enter it this many a day—if a 
DeLissey there be still surviving. In- 
deed, in our age and country the pride 
of an estate does not consist, as it does 
in England, in the length of time for 
which it may have been held by the same 
lineage, but rather in the rapid succes- 
sion of the occupants and the vicissi- 
tudes of their fortunes. A famous piece 
of property is one which has been first 
a fast man’s patrimony, then a shrewd 
man’s speculation. An edifice worthy 
to be pointed out to passers-by, is one 
which, having been, we will say,.a pop- 
ular church, has become a bank or post- 
office, still more popular. 

The DeLissey Place thus becomes re- 
nowned for one thing, because there are 
no DeLisseys there, and no one has seen 
anything of them; but, furthermore, be- 
cause the rich old Ellisons used to abide 
there; and after them the Everards, to 
whom succeeded a nameless household, 
whom no one encountered or inquired 
about, and who staid for but a single 
year, disappearing as they came; and 
now the Conrads are come, whom so 
many do inquire about, 4nd encounter, 
as it should seem, to but little purpose. 
The “roof-tree” of the old DeLjssey 
Place, to humor the metaphor, is a tree 
on which the occupants alight, fluttering 
sometimes, like song- birds, and thence 
flying away. More correctly, we might 
describe it as a tree under which nom- 
adic families have been seen to halt no 


longer than to cool their brows, and pass 
on in their pilgrimage. 

Nevertheless, the old DeLissey Place 
stands there in stately pose, upon a lit- 
tle eminence which fits it like a pedestal, 
setting it at a convenient distance from 
the road, and enabling it to command a 
wide sweep of view, which takes in the 
whole country; the land checkered with 
farms well tilled, the crooked inlets, the 
curving bay, and in the foreground the 
spires of New York, looking like needles 
at that distance, while, rearward, the 
bay expands to the ocean. Back of the 
house the elevation slopes gently toward 
the shore for several rods, and then ter- 
minates abruptly in a ravine, the floor of 
which is clear of obstruction, and settles 
so softly between its shelving sides that 
one might suppose Art rather than Nat- 
ure to have constructed there a sweet 
retreat, for student’s solitude, or lovers’ 
walk. The hill upon which the house 
stands is treeless, and so is the dell, ex- 
cept that, in one angle of the latter, two 
cedars, trim and sturdy, kiss each other 
with their topmost boughs, while be- 
tween them a rock—oblong and smooth 
upon its upper surface, notched upon the 
sides with many a rugged nodule, and 
dented by water-cells, in which rains oft- 
en leave full cups of clear water, as if to 
regale the birds—knits the two trees to- 
gether with a band, furnishing at the 
same time asecluded seat just big enough 
for two. In this cup-shaped dale, the 


shadows are wont to linger long, as if 
they loved to loiter; and the wild flow- 
ers bloom luxuriantly, as if emboldened 
in the unreserve of their own doudoir. 
Upon the further edge of this recess, 
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a grove begins, of cedar, larch, and ma- 
ple, with here and there a sycamore or 
oak, looking like a visitor to be enter- 
tained. It halts and bends a little above 
the brink, as if irresolute about descend- 
ing; then it spreads out, upon second 
thoughts, toward the shore-side, and 
keeps watch of the Ueach, from which 
the murmur of the waters comes blend- 
ing to a lisp with the whispering zephyrs 
in the tree-tops, while the sun sheds 
tempered rays at noon, and, by night, 
moonbeams slant to silver threads upon 
the sombre foliage. 

The dell, thus protected, has long 
been known by the name of “Mary’s 
Glen.” Whether so named in memory 
of some actual Mary, or of some poet’s 
caprice, no one appears to be inform- 
ed. The village of Bay Coast is clus- 
tered at hand; and mellowed sounds of 
flail and axe, rumbling wagon, lowing 
herd, church-bell, and occasionally even 
human call, come up in concert, that be- 
speaks the harmony of Nature and the 
unity of life. 

The only houses hard by, at the date 
of our story, were two Negro tenements 
—the one, a species of barracks, or as- 
sociated cabins, standing on the outer 
edge of the grove, where several sable 
families had been in the habit of find- 
ing a common home; the other, a clum- 
sy cot—a mere appanage of the DeLis- 
sey Place itself—tenanted by old Uncle 
Franz. 

But not more than one-eighth of a 
mile further, where the road began to 
decline from the hill-brow toward the 
village proper, stood the spacious, solid 
farm-houses, with ample out-buildings, 
belonging to “Farmer Begg” and “Old 
Job Toll” respectively; though why these 
two should be thus distinguished, no man 
telleth, inasmuch as they were both alike 
farmers, and “Farmer Begg” was old 
enough to claim his great-grandchildren, 
whereas “Old Job Toll” was a hale bach- 
elor of forty-five. On this old DeLissey 
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Place—which holds itself above its neigh- 
bors, in a literal elevation, and is sus- 
pected to look down upon them, social- 
ly—dwelt at this time Thurwalsden Con- 
rad and his daughter Calla; the latter a 
maiden just tyrning round the corner of 
the teens, and facing cheerily the twen- 
ties. Besides themselves, they reckon- 
ed, as members of the family, only an 
aged housekeeper, who was rather a com- 
panion than a domestic, and the Negro, 
Franz, about whose age there were as- 
tounding rumors prevalent, so long had 
he been known in the vicinity as “Old 
Franz.” His real value as a servant 
appeared to consist, not so much in any 
labor that he accomplished personally 
—notwithstanding that he was always 
‘“‘tinkerin’ at somethin’ or ’nuther,” with 
his crumpled hands and crabbed ways— 
as in a certain consequence had by him 
among the otner colored people, who 
always called him “ Uncle Franz,” and 
were ready to work under him, thereby 
enabling him, like a bank president, or 
a rcvenue collector, to do his work by 
proxy. Another element of his worth 
was the good store of old-time reminis- 
cences with which his memory was lad- 
en. At all events, Franz acted as if 
the old DeLissey Place belonged to 
him, and he allowed the Conrad fam- 
ily to linger there by sovereign favor. 
Thurwalsden Conrad is a pensive man— 
not moody, nor haughty, nor morose, 
but pensive. There is a slight plaint in 
his voice, and a far-away, fixed look on 
his features. Yet both face and voice 
are tranquil, dignified, and not without 
a certain tone of power. His daughter 
Calla—of whom these chronicles take 
more note hereafter —is his only child. 
When the girl was entering on her first 
birthday anniversary, the mother who 
had given her birth laid her in the cra- 
dle for the last time—disappearing from 
these scenes as if she had forgotten her 
child. It is the reminiscence of this 


dead mother’s life to which we must di- 
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gress, for it is that on which our story 
turns, and that which had communicated 
such sublime sadness to the look and life 
of Conrad. 

Adelaide Conrad, Calla’s mother, was 
the daughter of Felix Monard, an officer 
in the British service, in the War of 1812 
(he was a Prussian by birth), who, at the 
close of that war, being honorably dis- 
charged, concluded to take up his resi- 
dence on the beautiful bank of the Nar- 
rows. To this he may have been im- 
pelled, in part, at least, by a romantic 
passion which had drawn him toward a 
daughter of America—a buxom, beam- 
ing Long Island damsel, belonging to 
one of the old English families, whose 
affluent homes dotted the shore at inter- 
vals. The girl, who was some fifteen 
years younger than himself, had grown 
up in the seclusion of a country home, 
and was wholly unacquainted with the 
world; and, as is ever the case with 
those who are ignorant of the world, was 
ignorant of her own nature, too. None 
the less there lay undeveloped passion- 
ateness beneath the amiable exterior. 
She supposed herself to return the hand- 
some foreigner’s affection. So that, 
when the old County Judge, her father, 
a rough and tough magnate of the neigh- 
borhood, put down his foot that they 
should neither marry nor meet, she lift- 
ed up her foot, as sturdily, and went 
forth to meet and marry the stranger. 

It was as it is, and it is as it was. 
Passion kindles upon the dry wood that 
is flung to smother it; and, one night, 
“when the moon was very low,” the 
agile beauty stepped out of the dormer- 
window of her own apartment—no des- 
perate feat; the eaves, that are crumbling 
now, come so near the ground that a fair 
jumper by a jump could reach it—accom- 
panied her admirer to a neighboring city, 
where some clergyman, grave with sense 
of duty all gone up into his face, tied the 
knot, and casually took the fee. In the 


homestead, the usual stormy scenes had 
Vor. IX.—36, 
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the usual duration. Sharp invective, 
fierce outcasting, mutual scorning —al- 
together sad; while Monard, for the 
nonce, reckoning himself well named 
“Felix,” installed his bride in the bow- 
er of a farm-house, not far away —of 
course, we mean the pleasant parlors 
and in-door apartments —the host and 
hostess being persons of sense and 
breeding, whom he had made his friends. 

There was no lack of comfort or good 
maintenance for the newly- made wife. 
Old Judge Corton, indeed, had surmised 
a lack of respectable descent on the part 
of this usurping son-in-law—the Judge’s 
conception of a foreigner and of a va- 
grant being identical—and in his anger 
he affected to despise him as an impostor 
as well as an upstart. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we should not be justified in say- 
ing that he affected to do so, for, in point 
of fact, a renegade servant, whom Mon- 
ard had discharged for some imperti- 
nence, had taken his satisfaction by rep- 
resenting that there were the best of 
reasons for this voluntary exile, to wit: 
the exile had “left his country for his 
country’s good.” This intelligence he 
had imparted to young Bardolph, an 
unsuccessful suitor for the same fair 
hand, and one much preferred by the 
girl’s father, as heir prospective to sun- 
dry lands hard by, and to an influential 
county name. Bardolph did not scruple 
to whisper his suspicions, which the 
pursy aristocrat greedily imbibed. 

Thus it came about that there had 
been an arbitrary edict, and, after the 
marriage, absolute estrangement. Not 
long after this, however, the Corton es- 
tate became somewhat involved in law- 
suits, and the old man possessed with 
the thought of possible poverty; while, 
upon the other hand, he contrived to 
discover that his son-in-law had a large 
balance at his banker’s, and that the 
bride was not only well provided for, 
but received with countenance in certain 
circles of what he considered good so- 
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ciety. We must hasten to cut short a 
story which is but an episode in the 
main narrative before us. 

Felix Monard was one day summoned 
to Europe by some matter of moment 
in his affairs, and left hastily, as haste 
went in those days. The old Squire 
heard of the circumstance, and, to the 
astonishment of both bride and bride- 
groom, he came to see them, shook 
hands heartily with his son-in-law, kiss- 
ed his daughter, and gave her an urgent 
welcome to make her father’s house her 
home during her husband’s absence. 
The offer was accepted: the fond hus- 
band glad and grateful to have his young 
wife protected in his absence; the young 
wife eager that the infant soon to come 
to her heart should be born in the home 
of her own childhood. So it came about 
that they returned to the Corton man- 
sion, where, but a few days before the 
sailing of the packet which transported 
the reluctant Felix, there came to them 
the baby they had waited for—a little 
girl, whom they named Adelaide. This 
was the mother of our Calla. 

But now set in the tide of tragedy 
upon this pleasant peninsula of life. At 
that time it was no ten days’ journey to 
cross the Atlantic, nor were there any 
steam-trains or telegrams; nor could 
business be transacted expeditiously, as 
now. Thurwalsden was gone longer 
than he had proposed, and, traveling 
through little outlying hamlets, missed 
all communications. Months passed in 
silent separation ; calumny revived ; evil 
surmisings waxed to evil sumors. By 
and by there appeared an account in 
the local newspaper, copied from the for- 
eign press, of the criines of “one Mon- 
ard, who had been a soldier in Great 
Britain, and afterward fled to America.” 
It was not considered that the case re- 
ported had transpired before our Mon- 
ard left this coast. Newspaper items 
were law and gospel at that period, and 
news so siow and scant could afford to 
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be dateless and vague. All the former 
prejudices against the foreigner were 
re-awakened ; the girl-wife was beset 
by cunning insinuations. Her love had 
been ardent, after its kind; but its qual- 
ity was that which enters into so many 
affiances and affinities of the world—a 
self-love, mistaking its demand on others 
and expectation from them, for a true 
affection toward them. Many a heart 
imagines that it loves another heart, 
when it only desires its juices and so- 
licits its aid; much in the same way in 
which a grandson sometimes loves a 
grandsire, because he is his heir. 

Charlotte Corton Monard found her- 
self out. For awhile she rejected and 
resented the detractions. She plead 
and pouted, cried a deal, and more than 
once flared a little, with that enthusiasm 
which clings the closer to the dear one 
under question or reproach. But then 
she knew nothing of the difficulties of 
journeying, and Europe was to her a sort 
of fabulous land. She was deficient, as 
we have seen, in analysis, and readily 
impressed by superficial circumstances. 
Egotistic love, like hers, could lapse 
into egotistic resentfulness. 

The shrewd old Squire had contrived 
to discover that the minister who sol- 
emnized the stolen marriage had a kind 
of stolen authority, being at the time 
under reprehension by his bishop, for 
some clerical misdemeanor; and, though 
the circumstance did not really involve 
deposition nor vitiate his official acts, it 
furnished a subtile pretext with which 
to ply the angry wife. At length she 
repudiated the absent father of her child 
as a deserter, and, inan evil hour of vol- 
atile reaction, consented to take Bar- 
dolph, whenever legally she might. 

A few brief weeks afterward, a white 
sail fluttered in the harbor; a military 
form stood on the deck, spy-glass in 
hand, and eyes beaming with tenderest 
fidelity as they made out the mansion 
with its well-known lawn. AA little row- 
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boat put ashore, and, lithely leaping on 
the bank, Felix Monard stood in the 
porch of the Corton premises, upon the 
very spot where, but a year before, his 
wife’s parting kiss had pledged him. 

He was denied admittance—that is 
to say, he was told by the faltering 
domestic at the door, that “there warnt 
no Miss Monard in that house;” and 
overheard the familiar voice of the mas- 
ter, calling in fierce tones to the servant 
to “shut the door.” At once he boded 
evil, fearing that the treacherous old 
Judge had spirited away his daughter, 
or put her under restraint. But he 
turned away, pale with passion, and 
purposing by some messenger to make 
her aware of his arrival, when, rounding 
the corner, he met her face to face, and 
walking arm-in-arm with Bardolph. 

One instant—he sprang to her side to 
take her in his arms; the next—he stood 
frozen to the spot. For, while her face 
fell blank at first, and then quivered 
with a moment’s indecision, it suddenly 
took on a ghastly smile of derision, and 
scornfully brushing by him, with the 
muttered words, “ Let me pass” —she 
darted away, rejoining the redoubtable 
Bardolph, who, from some motive or 
other, perhaps from an exquisite sense 
of delicacy, but as his motion would 
rather indicate, from a sound sense of 
safety, or from punctuality to some pre- 
vious engagement, had got to a distance 
most creditable to his understanding. 

Monard stood transfixed, until they 
were out of sight; then staggering to 
the friend’s house where they had dwelt 
in happy days, he was made acquainted 
with the whole transaction. 

In a few words Monard signified his 
wish to be left undisturbed in the apart- 
ment which they had shared before, and 
locking himself there when it was but 
little past midday, remained alternately 
writing and pacing the floor until the 
ensuing dawn. Just before sunrise the 
next morning, he made his way to an 
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open piece of ground not far from which 
now stands the old DeLissey Place, and 
full in front of the Corton residence ; 
marched and countermarched with slow 
step a certain space, as if measuring the 
dead-march, until the instant when the 
sun-disk clove the morning cloud that 
skirted the horizon, and began to climb 
in splendor, when he drew his pistol, 
murmured an ejaculation audible only 
to Mother Nature or to Father God— 
fired, and fell. 

The report reached a negro at work in 
the adjoining field, who was none other 
than this very “Franz,” now called old, 
then a muscular stripling, who, rushing 
to the spot to see what game was hit of 
sportsman, found this sad sport of fate, 
and game that terrified him. The mis- 
guided man was not yet dead, the bullet 
having glanced on the breast-bone and 
pierced the lungs. They bore him to 
the house which he had just left, and 
laid him in his own apartment. There 


he lingered for a few days, his life ebb- 


ing gently forth, while heart and con- 
science appeared to be developed to a 
genuine contrition for his reckless deed. 
During this merciful interval, his host 
and hostess, who were persons of cul- 
tivation and unaffected piety, were unre- 
mitting in their attentions, alike to the 
poor mangled body and to the bleeding 
spirit. If, as one may well hope, this 
devotion on their part may have helped 
a poor sinner toa Saviour—a homeless 
spirit to a home above—it was at all 
events attended by remarkable results 
in this world, without which, it may be, 
our narrative could never have been 
written. 

One day, the last but three before his 
death, and when that sudden rally had 
taken place which is often a signal at 
once so fatal and so flattering, the dying 
man requested the lady of the house to 
open a little box or casket as it lay in 
his dressing-case, and take from it a 
packet, which had been sealed and per- 
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spicuously superscribed to her own care 
in advance, and so placed that she 
would have been sure to get, it in case 
he had expired on the spot. This outer 
envelope was thus marked: 

“To the care of my good friend, the noble lady 
Mrs. Stewart.—To be delivered to my daughter, Ad- 
elaide Monard, upon the day she shall come of age.” 

On the reverse side was written: 

“ Adelaide Monard, on her twenty-first birthday. 
Open this alone.—Faith and Fate.” 

This packet, which within a mass of 
papers appeared also to contain some 
small solid substance, he now made over 
with his own hand to Mrs. Stewart, ex- 
acting and obtaining her solemn pledge 
that it should be delivered as directed, 
personally by her should she be living, 
if otherwise, as she should provide. 

From words that escaped him, now 
that his mind was relieved in this re- 
spect, they gathered that his sojourn in 
this country had not been the dictate of 
romance exclusively, but that he had 
some secret errand, which was in a 
mysterious manner connected with the 
packet thus surrendered; that there 
were family secrets involved, and an 
alleged fatality, hereditary in his own 
line, which would die out under cer- 
tain circumstances, and at a certain 
stage; while there was another branch 
of the household in the same descent, 
which was destined to some signal—it 
might be sacred—service on the earth. 
They learned from his lips, in sacred 
confidence, that so far from being an 
obscure adventurer, he was the scion 
of a noble ancestry; had come hither to 
make search on this side of the Atlantic 
—battling with fate, only to be wrecked 
at last on such wretched shallows as we 
have beheld. But his eye grew bright 
in the closing scenes, with the hope that 
with himself the dire spell of genealogy 
ran out, and clearer fortunes began in 
his child’s budding life. It was thus 
he died. 

The years passed. Adelaide grew to 
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womanhood ; a rare presence, to be re- 
marked not so much for materia beauty 
as for a certain tender gravity, and a 
reserve, which was winning rather than 
repellent. A pure, judicious creature, 
whose silences were full of sympathy, 
brooding in tranquil depths. Mature in 
early girlhood, she had even then many 
who liked to consider themselves her 
lovers. But already her heart was knit 
to that of her schoolmate, the manly 
young Conrad, when she was but seven- 
teen, and he her junior by a year. Theirs 
was the intimacy of congenial tastes and 
mutual understanding, with none of the 
complex tremors of a wayward fancy, 
and very little of worldly calculation. 
Neither of them had ever questioned 
the love of either, or thought of any 
other mate. The world of gossip said 
from the start: “Well paired; that will 
make a match;” and for once Cupid 
took no pains to contradict the world. 
They were quietly married when she 
reached nineteen and he eighteen; the 
neighbors all saying at the wedding 
that she looked at least two years the 
younger—and so she did—she was so 
delicately fashioned, and he was so bluff 
and hale. The course of true love now 
ran smooth. The common-place of old- 
fashioned story books—“ and they were 
married, and lived happily ever after- 
ward”’—was verified in their full-tided 
happiness and thorough mairiage—soul 
to soul—a common-place, even as the 
rippling and unhindered rivulet is more 
common-place than the tortuous stream- 
let bubbling and vexed among the shal- 
lows, or the chasmal plunge of the suicide 
rill that leaps in the grand passion of 
the cataract, and is flung away in foam. 
A little more than a year had elapsed, 
when the baby-angel met them in their 
walk of love, and adopted them as father 
and mother on the earth. That was the 
style in which they spoke of their little 
girl’s coming; and perhaps it is the most 
profound and exact language to describe 
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a human birth. Full of floral idiom, the 
mother called the baby Calla. 

The child was but seven months old 
when Adelaide reached her twenty-first 
birthday ; and Mrs. Stewart, now a ven- 
erable dame, placid in her gray hairs, 
undertook the fulfillment of the pledge 
given to the dying man, ascore of years 
before. Taking the sealed packet from 
the escritoire where it had reposed so 
long, she called for Adelaide, and they 
went out to walk together; as, indeed, 
they often did, for the old lady had al- 
ways kept keen watch over her Jrotégée, 
who in return loved her warmly, al- 
though since marriage the young couple 
had lived in a cottage neatly furnished 
by themselves, not far away. 

The day was sultry, and the aged lady 
walked slowly; they sat down presently 
within the shadow ofa rock. There Mrs. 
Conrad heard her father’s story for the 
first time from her revered friend, who 
hitherto had sealed her lips upon that 
theme, whoever else might mention it. 
She now placed in Adelaide’s hands the 
packet which twenty years before her 
father had sealed with his own hand, 
and kissed with his ebbing breath upon 
his lips. They sat, gazing upon the wa- 
ter, and talking lovingly together, a few 
moments longer. Then Adelaide took 
leave of her friend, remarking, that as 
she was to open the envelope alone, and 
as baby was sound asleep, and her hus- 
band would not return from the city for 
an hour or two, she would stroll into 
“Mary’s Glen,” and there devour the 
contents. 

The hours passed on—gilded, glisten- 
ing hours of the landscape, that lay as if 
lulled to reverie. The sun throbbed to 
rest, quivering with rapture. What trans- 
pired in that dell was never known. But 
when Conrad reached his home at twi- 
light, he missed his wife, and found the 
little Calla wailing wildly out of her sleep, 
her wide eyes peering restlessly through 
the room. Adelaide did not return. 
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Aware that she was fond of visiting the 
coppice, and sometimes lingered there 
that he might come to fetch her, and 
walk the homeward way they had so 
often taken—although he had never 
known her to stay so late—Conrad be- 
took himself to “ Mary’s Glen.” There 
he found her. Had she fallen asleep? 
She had fallen asleep; but she walked 
home with him no more. Or, did she? 
Some presence surely flitted by his side 
while they were gently bearing her life- 
less body to the house. She was found 
kneeling on the grass, her fair head flung 
forward on the stone seat, and the rich 
locks floating about it, as if a very easy 
slumber had overtaken her. But in her 
hand a slip of paper bore these words: 
“Conrad, darling! Dear Aunt Stewart!—Bury 
my body with the packet next my heart, as I have 
placed it. As you love me, let no one touch it. Do 
not dream that I went of myself. They call me, and 
they carry me. I am the last. My blessed Calla— 
all will soon be light. I shall be with you all. Fate 
and Faith! And there shall be no more curse.” 
These latter words had been evidently 
quoted from the inscription on the en- 
velope. Her wishes were not disregard- 
ed. The proposal of some one that they 
should inspect the parcel woke such a 
look in the husband’s face, that it was 
not breathed a second time; while Mrs. 
Stewart, strange to say, accepted the 
instructions without demurrer. 


We have detailed thus explicitly these 
singular incidents, to the inevitable de- 
tention of the reader. At the date to 
which our narrative now reverts, Calla 
Conrad had come in her turn to her 
eighteenth birthday. The years of her 
childhood had been passed under the 
guardianship of her mother’s venerable 
friend, who with latest life cherished the 
child (she had none of her own, and her 
husband had passed away long before 
her), and dying, bequeathed her all her 
property, which was by no means incon- 
siderable, but was threatened with a 
question of title; a certain mushroom but 
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clever lawyer intimating to Mrs. Stew- 
art’s executor that he had pounced on a 
flaw in a deed or transfer on the part of 
some one in the former generation. This 
legal point was of such a nature that it 
would result either in the total forfeiture 
of the Stewart property, or in bringing to 
light a claim of large increase, and an- 
nexing to it other estates, of which the 
occupants had always been left by Mrs. 
Stewart’s lawyer and his client in un- 
disturbed, and as they supposed equita- 
ble, possession. 

Meantime Calla’s father, who for the 
first ten years of his widowhood had ex- 
iled himself, roving restlessly through 
Europe and the East, spending several 
morths in the Desert of Arabia, and 
many more in listless voyages up and 
down the Nile, came home just in time 
to close the eyes of the dear old lady, 
and in one last, long, secret interview 
with her, to commune freely about his 
Adelaide, and the mystery of her sudden 
flight—a subject which he never broach- 
ed to any one beside, nor suffered any 
person to mention to him. When Mrs. 
Stewart had sunk to her rest, he sent 
his daughter away into the interior of 
Pennsylvania, to a sequestered school, 
for several years, while he traveled once 
more ; this time traversing the Western 
plains to the very crest of the Rocky 
Mountains, at that period stretching in 
their sublimity of solitude. Among those 
who knew him at all, he acquired the 
reputation of being a great hunter and 
an absolute recluse. There was always 
in his eye that abstracted look which 
made those who came into contact with 
him say at once: “ What a lonely man 
he is.” 

But Calla had now come home, and 
her father also. He had purchased and 
fitted up the old DeLissey Place with 
no niggardly hand. The place, it is 
true, was alleged to have “gone down.” 
“Going to wreck and ruin,” was the 
common criticism of the neighbors, who 
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judged it as bitterly, as many a neglected 
heart, many a life is judged, to be more 
dilapidated than it really was, for lack of 
a few repairs—in walls discolored, win- 
dows disabled, and a leaky roof left dis- 
consolately weeping over all—while the 
pathway and the lawn, desolate indeed 
with the fungous growth of milkweed, 
burdock, and wayward thistles, needed 
but a little patience and perseverance 
to be beautiful—as wild hearts need but 
watchful weeding, to produce far wiser 
thoughts. 

This spot, reclaimed and refreshed, 
now became Calla’s happy home; for 
her father, fond as he was of silence and 
solitude for his own part, put no de- 
pression on her buoyant youth. She 
had grown up amid books and music, 
floral beauties and dainty luxuries, with 
the housekeeper who had been nurse 
to her mother; and old Franz, amid all 
his privileged petulances, giving good 
heed to her wishes. 

This was her home; and to call her 
“ the life of it” would be to express but 
faintly the almost hilarious animation 
with which her bounding beauty offset 
tbe solemn quiet of her father’s life. 
Calla was a “girl,” in the fullest signifi- 
cance of that title—a trailing vine of 
luxuriant grace, with bursting buds of 
all womanly ways ; but radiant with clear 
carnation hues. No mezzotint or sub- 
dued coloring for her. Her vitality, as 
it were, thrilled you at sight. Her face 
did not wear a smile, as people say—it 
was a smile. Her eye was a sparkle; 
her voice was a clear laugh or mellow 
shout. She was not much of a singer, 
it is true; she was too brisk and im- 
petuous to dwell upon notes. The mu- 
sic of her voice was in its clear ring— 
not prolonged and plaintive like a tink- 
ling bell or vibrating string, but like the 
sweet shrillness of gold coin. The ut- 
most of her singing was what is aptly 
called “a snatch”—seizing a note here 
or there, to warble a strain; a bubbling 
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voice, upon the stairs, 01 overhead in 
her room, or out on the lawn—checked 
by some quick diversion of her eager 
thoughts. 

But there was mellow music in her 
talk—one loved to listen to her chatter, 
whether sense or nonsense. Her dia- 
mond eyes, almond- shaped and brown, 
but never languishing, danced with in- 
nocent merriment; and flexile muscle 
and steady nerve quivered with such 
pure gladness of existence, as to make 
one feel that beauty is wealth, and life 
itself a real bliss. 

To look at Calla Conrad, and to listen 
to her, would have made you feel that 
she had recovered all the bright hours 
which her lineage had missed in former 
generations, and distilled them into an 
elixir. 

Like most young ladies not long grad- 
uated from school, Calla had a second 
self, a girl confidante, of nearly her own 
years, whom she had learned to love in 
the Pennsylvania seclusion, at whose 
house she had often made long visits in 
vacation, and who was now visiting her 
in turn. Miss Jenny Perley, if she was 
a gushing friend, was none the less a 
genuine one, who, if she loved her friend 
‘to distraction,” did love her heartily ; 
and with all her somewhat sentimental 
effervescences, had a bright, solid mind 
of her own. 

She was not handsome, but was lady- 
like and graceful, and in general what is 
called an agreeable girl, and a very 
promising young woman. 

Young John Bendleton was supposed 
to have become aware of this fact, and 
to take what he called “an interest” in 
Miss Perley—not being in a position 
thus far, as we may suppose, to take the 
principal, or become sole shareholder in 
the—so to speak—Jenny Perley mine. 
But then there was another youth “who 
sometimes came to make ita little lively 
for us;” or, “called in to see father— 
he thought so much of father,” as Calla 
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put it; or else “he admired Jenny so 
much,” for Calla declared she had asked 
him, and he answered “ Certainly, in- 
deed,” and “very much.” How those 
plain, agreeable girls do take the beaus 
from the beauties! But Jenny “rather 
thought,” as she put it, that “he knew 
father had a daughter;” and, indeed, how 
could it be otherwise? His name was 
Arthur Ranier. But none knew which 
of these two ladies Arthur thought most 
about ; and although they in their pleas- 
ant banter used to toss him at each 
other—as if they were at liberty to play 
him on a fork, or in a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock—it seemed to be doubt- 
ful if he himself knew. 

And, besides, as they both said in a 
a breath, he was “so busy in the city, 
and could only come once in a while.” 
The present while happened to be once. 

It is a day of days—a lambent August 
day. One reads much about May days, 
June days, and October days; but upon 
the coast of the Atlantic there are August 
days which, in the ripeness of the sum- 
mer, fuse the fragrances of spring with 
the stillness of autumnal musings. To- 
day the atmosphere is replete and reflu- 
ent with vital force. Vigor and joy are 
in it, in such rare excess as to pulse 
through it, and everywhere exude; for 
there are healths and tempers of the air, 
as variable as any in the human frame. 
Lustre overbrims in effervescent span- 
gles, through which there is interfused 
a fine amethystine haze, as if it were a 
light jewel-dust from some jeweled pave- 
ment, swept by a gentle breath of glory, 
There is a deep hush of inanimate na- 
ture as a back-ground, relieved by the 
vivid joy of animate existence every- 
where astir. The rustle of leafage is just 
enough to fan the landscape to repose. 
The very bee whisks by you—not with 
angry, irritated buzz, which sometimes 
marks him as a disappointed and dis- 
gusted bee, displeased with the very 
flowers, disposed to sting you as an 
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interloper, and retire from the scene ina 
mood of scepticism — but in a humming 
melody, that lingers as if he liked to find 
you here, and is glad that both agree 
to like the spot. The very creeping in- 
sect does not seem to crawl with effort, 
but to glide with voluptuous ease. Flies 
sun themselves, and dress their wings 
with their feet, in a more careful toilet, as 
if for a festival and banquet, in disdain of 
cobwebbed corners as myths of the past, 
and defiance of all spiders, once for all, 
and forever more. Barn-yard fowls do 
cackle as if the earth belonged to them, 
and their eggs thenceforth were to be all 
their own. For them, now, mankind 
dwindle to a pitiful band of hen-roost 
robbers ; and poulterers become hobgob- 
lins of a by-gone, barbarousage. Cattle, 
in clover-fields, take graceful postures, 
as if of purpose to make an artistic 
group; not all feeding together, nor yet 
straggling apart, but one cropping the 
shortest grass, Close to the roots, with 
sweet, musical munches—another, a few 
feet distant, chewing the cud, sentiment- 
ally—another lying down, and looking on, 
as if regaled with the contentment of her 
kindred kine. Birds burst into little 
outbreaks of song, shrilling to a s:iden 
gush of ecstacy—a canzonet of jry, as if 
too blithe to perform a measured strain, 
but too blessed to be still. They do not 
perch upon some familiar bough, but 
trip and twitter upon each separate twig, 
as if discovering fresh delights. 

Downy clouds float, swan-like, across 
the firmament, now singly, now in groups 
—so slowly, as by the poetry of motion 
to reveal an ultimate philosophy that rest 
is motion; motion, rest. Or, if they re- 
mind you of ships upon the sea, it is not, 
as sometimes, of laden merchant- ships 
or heavy men-of-war, so much as of trim 
yachts, that glide like pleasures through 
a dream. 

The beach basks at low tide, fringing 
itself with sea-weed. The bay- breast 
swells languidly, but with all its depths 
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heaving at once, in a single tranquil mo- 
tion; like a deep, full heart, wherein the 
vehemence of agitation has subsided to 
the profound gentleness of self-commun- 
ing. Rare.and lisping plashes lip the 
shore, like sober second thoughts, which 
should say: ‘ Calmness confirms what 
clamor shouted. The depths have in- 
deed uttered their voice, ‘deep calling 
unto deep.’ But now, hush, and think 
of it! Amen, and amen.” 

A lullis upon the shore, even as when 
a temple, that had resounded with the 
anthem and reverberated with the organ 
peal, settling to rest under the parting 
benediction, and at the departing tread, 
seems now to hold all the truth that had 
been uttered, and all the praise that had 
been sung, within the clasp of its own 
serenity. 

So lie the sea-caverns round about ; 
and the little waves, that still rock on the 
shore, move as quietly as the nurse’s 
foot, when the quieted baby drops its eye- 
lids to the first sense of slumber, and 
the lullaby sinks toa whisper. The lit- 
tle ebbs returning from the sand-rifts, 
and from the hollows scooped and scal- 
loped by the foot-tracks in the sand, 
come purling distinctly, like breath‘n¢ 
made more audible by the very slumber 
which puts to rest all other sound; and 
out upon the mirror-like surface of the 
sea, patches as of enameled glass be- 
speak recovered peace. 

Calla and Jenny are seated in the 
glen. At their feet, the youth who can 
only come “once ina while,” who is “so 
fond of father,’ and the like. Of course, 
he must be made the most of, for the 
while and for the once. And of course, 
“father would not think of keeping him 
cooped up in the house—you know that 
very well, Jenny.” So he happens to be 
here. 

Miss Perley reads aloud, with goodly 
volume of voice and intensest possible 
expression, the fresh production of some 
rhymster, whom “ Lady Triddles”’ could 
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not, in grummest mood, pronounce “a 
trudging poetaster,” for he fairly splash- 
es and dives among the adjectives, “the 
eternals,” and “the infinites,” coming 
up marvelously to the surface, after all 
—safe, if a little out of breath; while 
Calla works away deftly at some piece 
of embroidery, putting in a question now 
and then; and “ father’s friend” pulls 
to a snarl, now a sentence in the book, 
and now a stitch in the embroidery—at 
odd moments appearing to be fervently 
employed by some new species of dent- 
istry, in pulling out his own teeth, or 
driving them in, perhaps, with the ivory 
knob of a very nobby cane. 

To do him justice, he has borne the 
reading very patiently; for, sometimes, 
when one is being read to, as if he were 
the subject of a most assiduous atten- 
tion, he feels as if he were rather read 
at, or read over, as a kind of block oran- 
vil, which the reader is employing on 
the occasion for personal convenience. 

In the grove which stretches from the 
outermost edge of the ravine, seated at 
the foot of a tree, with his gaze riveted 
on the ocean, is an elderly man, of noble 
mien and military bearing. His classic 
head, and symmetry of form, are marked 
by that perfect physical composure which 
indicates reserved force of mind and will. 
A certain resemblance in his features 
might lead one to the conclusion, that 
Conrad himself is reclining there in fa- 
vorite study. But there is nothing of 
Conrad’s habitual reticence and pensive- 
ness about the stranger. An eagle glance 
flashes from under his marble brow. It 
is, in fact, the leader of the Ultrawans, 
who, having seen his two assistants, 
Ledson the English yeoman, and Peter 
—that is— Hunter, snugly quartered in 
the inn known to the Bay Coast villagers 
as the “ Long-Shore Tavern,” has come 
alone to indulge his day-dreams, thus. 
He has been motionless for an hour; 
while our friends in the dell below have 
whiled the time away. 


All at once, Calla looks at her watch, 
and exclaims, “ Jenny, my dear! it will 
soon be dinner-time, and father will be 
looking for us.” She herself starts up 
abruptly, strangling a half-uttered poly- 
syllable in the fair reader’s throat, who 
breaks it off with a gurgle, dying out 
much after the manner of a rooster’s 
crow, when a whizzing missile or pass- 
ing step has brought him to a sudden 
halt —and incontinently removing Ar- 
thur’s cane with the jerk of the thread 
that had got coiled about it. 

The masculine youth’s “fondness for 
father” revives vigorously. He will ac- 
company them, as he “wants to see 
something of your father, if it wont be 
an intrusion.” So he helps the girls up 
the bank, each in turn; and they go trip- 
ping over the rim of the ravine gleefully, 
like children. 

Instead of taking the direct path to 
the lawn, however, they go through the 
grove, upon the other side, striking a lit- 
tle lane at the foot of it, which will bring 
them, by a pleasant roundabout, a little 
further from the house, out on the vil- 
lage road, just below the crest of the hill. 

Just as they reach the stile, where the 
lane merges in the highway, they are 
startled by a wild noise of outcries, for 
which they see no cause; and are all 
the more puzzled when a frantic knot of 
half-a-dozen men and boys come rushing 
round a distant corner, and redoubling 
the din at sight of them—pointing, with 
vehement gesture, in their direction. 

The little mob is hurrying forward, 
carrying sticks and stones, and one ur- 
chin in front is armed with a shot-gun. 
Our party lose their presence of mind, 
in the very blindness of an agitation un- 
explained. 

Presently, the peril becomes but too 
obvious. 

Closely along tne fence, so as not to 
be visible to them at first, there comes, 
upon a sullen trot, a huge yellow dog— 
his head outstretched and drooping, his 
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eyes like balls of fire, his tongue pro- 
truding, and the viscid foam now puffing 
at his lips, now drooling from his jaws; 
while, with an occasional half-suffocated 
yelp, he lunges at each surrounding ob- 
ject, and clicks his mad mouth like a steel 
trap. 

The young man, although never hav- 
ing seen a case of hydrophobia before, 
discerns the deadly danger in an instant. 
The two maidens, all bewildered, rush 
into each other’s arms—for what earthly 
purpose is by no means clear. Arthur 
calls to them passionately, “ Let us run!” 
But Jenny says, “Calla, love! you must 
run! I am too faint.” And Calla says, 
“T’ll never leave you, Jenny !” 

The brute is rapidly approaching ; the 
road is fenced on either side, and it had 
taken some minutes to get them, skirts 
and all, over the stile, when they were 
calm. There is no time to lose. With 
a mighty effort, the young man snatches 
Miss Perley, as the nearest to him, and 
favorably the lightest weight — unfor- 
tunately flinging away his favorite cane 
in the same act—and swings her bodily 
over the fence, upon the other side, back 
into the lane. He makes a lurch to try 
the same experiment with Calla (which 
must have been dubious indeed), but it 
is too late. The mad dog has by this 
time reached their very feet, and, pass- 
ing between the young man and Calla, 
snaps at the girl. 

And now our carpet-knight exhibits a 
cool heroism, not to have been expected 
from him, and not easily to be matched. 
Throwing himself forward, he grasps the 
dog by both ears, and holds him, as ina 
vise, exclaiming, in suppressed but ago- 
nizing tones, “Calla! Calla! run, now 
—run !” 

But the fair girl, tottering a few rods 
ahead, reels with the shock, and swoons 
on the path. 

The group of pursuers coming within 
range, the brave boy shouts, in stentor 
tones, to the foremost urchin who has 
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the gun, “Shoot! Fire!” The latter 
falters. How can he fire right toward 
the youth? Again our hero shouts im- 
periously, and with intense indignation, 
“I say, fire!—Fire, I tell you!’ His 
ears are slippery! Save that lady — 
fire!” 

There is such a tone of mingled man- 
date, menace, and entreaty in the voice, 
that the youngster mechanically obeys. 
He pulls the trigger; but, although a 
good-enough marksman in the woods, 
his aim swerves in the excitement, and 
the light charge of shot lodges in the 
fleshy part of the young hero’s arm—a 
few inches from his breast—as he kneels 
on the ground, holding the plunging, 
gnashing beast. 

He looks up steadily. “Fire again! 
Aim straight! Ready! Fire!!” The 
terrified gunner, however, not willing to 
risk anything more, flings down his fowl- 
ing-piece, and picking up a stone, hurls 
it at the animal, but it passes over his 
head, and between the knees of Ranier, 
far out upon the roadside. The wretched 
dog, squirming with fresh spasms, slips 
from the clutch of his captor, and gnash- 
ing at him ineffectually, wallows an in- 
stant, and getting up, moves on toward 
the prostrate girl, who is just rising on 
her return to consciousness. 

At this instant, the Ultrawan leader 
descends the hill with rapid strides, 
having been wakened from his reverie 
by the cries of alarm. The mad dog 
swerves from the path, and makes at 
him. To the amazement of Ranier, the 
venerable man halts quietly, looks at 
the creature steadily, and drawing from 
his breast-pocket, not a pistol, but a 
little tube or vial, with a perforated top, 
shakes it gently over the animal’s head, 
sprinkling him on the muzzle with a little 
red powder. 

It acts like a charm to quell the devil 
of the hydrophobia. 

The dog drops, as if he had been 
shot, lies still an instant, then begins to 
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wag his tail, the gesture of a dog’s in- 
telligence; and, whining softly, gets up 
with a natural gait and docile counte- 
nance, fawns for an instant on his de- 
liverer, who kindly pats and speaks to 
him; then, turning deliberately in an op- 
posite direction, takes his homeward 
way. 

All this transpired in less time than 
we have spent in describing it. 

The men and boys in pursuit reach 
the spot just in time to witness the 
transformation in the animal’s behavior, 
and stand dumbfounded. They speedily 
begin to relieve the confusion by dis- 
puting with each other. One of them 
insists upon it that he had “ seen that 
plaguy beast go up the lane.” “No, 
you didn’t, neither,” cries another, “ be- 
kus he went acrosst lots; I seed him 
with my two eyes.” But the foremost 
in the race and the most vociferous in 
the yelling, thinking that they may have 
been mistaken in supposing the dog to 
have been rabidat all, or else “how could 
he have knuckled to that there strange 
gentleman ?”—literally goes back on all 
the rest, and comes down upon them 
handsomely. Most ardent in the chase, 
and reckless and we may say aimless in 
the brickbats he had launched in all di- 
rections but the right one, he now be- 
gins to have misgivings in regard to this 
fierce pursuit of the innocent. 

This is Teunis Larkin, a notorious 
bully and yet more notorious coward. 

“ Now, you Dan Durdle, you””—he 
blusters, sidling in a menacing way, like 
a boxer, at a lad weak and undersized — 
“Now, you Dan Durdle, you; you’re a 
pretty one, a leadin’ us all a wild-goose 
chase after a mad dorg! Tha?’s your 
mad dorg, is it? Where’s yer mad dorg 
now ?””—\ooking as if he would like to 
have him fetched out of the poor boy’s 
pocket, and took it as a personal insult 
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that the creature was not thus produce... 
“Where’s yer mad dorg ow, I say? 
That's yer mad dorg, is it?” scornfully 
pointing to a mild black-and-tan that 
happened to cross the corner. 

“You John Simon, you””—he yelled at 
another, who seemed disposed to laugh 
—‘ You John Simon, you’ll ketch it for 
this mess, then. Jim Ward, he’ll give 
you fits for chasin’ of his dorg. He 
aint no more a mad dorg than I be,” he 
added with righteous indignation. And, 
indeed, it was a question. 

John Simon only muttered gloomily, 
“T aint sed no dorg was mad.”’ Dan 
Durdle looked askance, and said noth- 
ing. 

But a small, sharp Yankee boy, the 
outermost of the group, pierced the case 
by all at once yelling, at the top of his 
voice: “Hi! hi! only hark to Teun; 
Teun’s afeared. Teun, Teun, you are 
afeared, you know!”—then scampering 
away as fast as his feet could carry him. 

The girls now rejoined their wounded 
champion, who declared himself unhurt, 
and felt such a glow of pleasure thrilling 
through his nerves at the sweet words 
of thanks and _ praise, that he rejected 
laughingly offers of vehicles, mechanical 
and human, to bear him home, and most 
decidedly the proposal of old Franz, 
whom the firing had brought to the spot, 
that “that sassy Lem should fotch him 
wid de wheelbarrer” then and there. 

The Ultrawan had taken his leave 
without a word; and now resuming his 
position in the grove, he drew from his 
pocket a spy-glass, folded like a book, 
which, when adjusted, swept the hori- 
zon with far-reaching vision. His eye at 
length rested upon a brig standing in 
for shore, with all sails set, a mile away. 

“That is she, and they have come,” 
said he to himself. “So much nearer 
the end” —and walked away. 








URING the last few years, great 
D changes have been made in the 
higher educational systems of this and 
otherlands. New institutions have been 
built ; old institutions have been rebuilt. 
Better halls, more varied programmes, 
larger staffs of teachers, wiser methods 
of instruction, closer adaptations to the 
wants of society, are among the improve- 
ments rendered actual by advancing 
scholarship and increasing funds. 
Now comes the turn of this new em- 
pire State. California queen of the Pa- 
cific, is to speak from her golden throne, 
and decree the future of her university. 
California, the land of wonders, riches, 
and delights ; whose hills teem with ore; 
whose valleys are decked with purple 
and gold, the luscious vine, and life-giv- 
ing corn; whose climate revives the in- 
valid and upholds the strong; whose 
harbors are the long-sought doorways 
to the Indies ; whose central city is cos- 
mopolite, like Constantinople of old; 
whose pioneers were bold, strong, and 
generous; whose institutions were mold- 
ed by far-sighted men, bringing hither 
the best ideas of many different socie- 
ties as the foundation of a modern Chris- 
tian State; whose citizens are renowned 
for enterprise, patriotism, and vigor; 
whose future no seer can foretell. 
California—thus endowed by Nature, 
and thus organized by man—is to build 
a University. Whatshallitbe? Time 
alone can tell. But forethought and 
faith may be factors in the problem. 
What ts to be built? 
Two things are settled by the charter 
of this institution, and are embodied in 
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the very name it bears. First, it is a 
“university,” and not a high-school, nor 
a college, nor an academy of sciences, 
nor an industrial school, which we are 
charged to build. Some of these feat- 
ures may, indeed, be included in or de- 
veloped with the university; but the uni- 
versity means more than any or all of 
them. The university is the most com- 
prehensive term which can be employed 
to indicate a foundation for the promo- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge—a group 
of agencies organized to advance the 
arts and sciences of every sort, and to 
train young men as scholars for all the 
intellectual callings of life. Universi- 
ties greatly differ in their internal struct- 
ure. The older institutions are mostly 
complex, including a great variety of 
colleges, chairs, halls, scholarships, and 
collections, more or less closely bound 
together as one establishment, endowed 
with investments, privileges, and immu- 
nities, and regarded as indispensable 
both to the moral and material progress 
of the community, or, in other words, as 
essential both to Church and State. In 
this country, the name is often misap- 
plied to a simple college, probably with 
that faith which is “the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen.” We must beware lest 
we, too, have the name without the real- 
ity. Around the nucleus of the tradi- 
tional college which has been well main- 
tained since the earliest days of this 
State, we must build the schools of ad- 
vanced and liberal culture in all the 
great departments of learning, just as 
fast as may be possible, and we must at 
least begin to recognize the various sci- 
ences by chairs which may be the nucle- 
us of a school or department. 
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Secondly, the charter and the name 
declare that this is the University of 
California. It is not the University of 
Berlin, or of New Haven, which we are 
to copy; it is not the University of Oak- 
land, or of San Francisco, which we are 
to create; but it is the University of this 
State. It must be adapted to this peo- 
ple, to their public and private schools, 
to their peculiar geographical position, 
to the requirements of their new society 
and their undeveloped resources. It is 
not the foundation of an ecclesiastical 
body or of private individuals. It is “of 
the people and for the people” —not in 
any low or unworthy sense, but in the 
highest and noblest relations to their 
intellectual and moral well-being. 

Bearing, then, in mind that this is to 
be a university, and that it is to be she 
University of California, our first inqui- 
ry may be, “What have we to build 
upon?” 

What is there to build upon? 

You may be supposed to know much 
better than I what reply to make; but 
some of the features which have arrest- 
ed the eye of a new-comer may be of in- 
terest. 

I observe that you have a good char- 
ter, not perfect—for what instrument is 
perfect—but carefully drawn, on. the ba- 
sis of good models, with strict reference 
to this community and with a percep- 
tion of the needs of this age. This 
charter is administered by an earnest 
Board of Regents, who mean that the 
university shall be a success, and who 
will not be disheartened by such per- 
plexities and difficulties as beset all new 
and great undertakings. You have in- 
herited, from the College of California, a 
good name, godd books, good collec- 
tions, and good-will. Honor to those 
who founded it, and honor to those who 
enlarged it! You have inherited, also, 
a good site at Berkeley. Among those 
things which are required to make a uni- 
versity, an ancient writer places, first, 


“a good and pleasant site, where there 
is a wholesome and temperate constitu- 
tion of the air; composed with waters, 
springs or wells, woods and pleasant 
fields; which, being obtained, those 
commodities are enough to invite stu- 
dents to stay and abide there.”* All 
this, and much more, is included in 
your site. You have a good system of 
popular instruction, of which the univer- 
sity is to be the crown; you are part of 
a community largely composed of edu- 
cated men, and the creature of a State 
government, which, like a generous par- 
ent, has made a generous commence- 
ment gift. 

Besides, we must not fail to note that 
a vast amount of scientific and literary 
work, of the highest order, has been 
here performed—good, not only in it- 
self, but as the seed-crn of future har- 
vests. The work of the United States 
Coast Survey on the Pacific, for exam- 
ple, in its careful study of the hydrogra- 
phy, its accurate delineations of the har- 
bors, its investigation of the tides and 
currents, its solution of astronomical and 
geodetic problems, has gained renown 
for California science, not in our own 
country only but in Europe. Kindred 
services have been rendered by the en- 
gineers of the army. Then there is the 
Geological Survey of the State, which 
surpasses in thoroughness and complete- 
ness any like undertaking in the coun- 
try, and is the delight and pride of all 
men of science who take an interest in 
the accurate and lasting investigation of 
the natural characteristics of the land, 
either for its own sake, or regarded as 
a basis for social and political growth. 
Growing out of this work, though beyond 
the limits of the State, and under the 
national authority, are the surveys of 
the Fortieth Parallel, by a party of civil- 
ians attached to the corps of army engi- 
neers. Binding all the men of science 
together as a brotherhood of scholars, 





*Antony-a-Wood, quoted by Newman. 
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is the Academy of Sciences, whose pub- 
lications are of great scientific value— 
so valuable that you need not be sur- 
prised to learn that one part of the se- 
ries, the supply of which is exhausted, 
was transcribed a few days ago with pen 
at the request of Agassiz, as essential to 
his work. A young society which has 
done so well, will be an important sup- 
porter of the young university. 

Mcreover, the literature of this coast 
has already, like the fruits here growing, 
a richness and flavor of its own, so that 
some have even said that California alone 
of all parts of America has made quite 
new and original contributions to Amer- 
ican letters. The humor, the wit, and 
the poetry of the Sierras are fresh as the 
breezes of the hill-tops, and as spicy as 
the groves of pine. Oratory has here 
spoken with a golden tongue, the echoes 
of whose patriotism are still floating in 
the air. To foster your literature, there 
is a journal whose fame has gone over 
land and over seas as well, the encour- 
ager, the suggester, and the producer of 
much that is choice and enduring. 

When such science and such litera- 
ture flourish, the day of the university 
has certainly dawned. 

Who are the builders ? 

“Who are the builders?” First, it is 
the teachers who give repute to the uni- 
versity and who attract the scholars. It 
is not the site, nor the halls, nor the pro- 
grammes, nor the prizes, which draw; 
it is the faculty. Where the professors 
are eminent there the students flock, and 
around them are formed at once the col- 
lections of books and apparatus indis- 
pensable to their work. Next, the trus- 
tees or regents of a college have a great 
part to perform, especially in the careful 
selection of professors, in the wise and 
careful expenditure of income, and in 
the investment of capital. They, also, 


represent the institution to the public, 
and thus gain for it good-will or hard 
Likewise, the State authorities in 
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a State university must be quick to help; 
slow to interfere. Their timely encour- 
agement in this State has given a great 
impulse to education; the continuance 
of such favor will long be required. 
Again, the ministers of religion and the 
men of professional education must lend 
their hand; the press must help; and 
the men of wealth—the rich Californians, 
who have made this wilderness rejoice 
and blossom like a rose, who have built 
these banks and warehouses, these rail- 
roads and steamships—these. men who, 
by their enterprise, have made a univer- 
sity desirable and possible, must make 
it actual by their munificence. In the 
race for the encouragement of knowl- 
edge and the education of the young, 
the Occident must not be distanced. 

The spirit with which we are to 
build, 

I need not say much of the spirit with 
which we are to build. It is enough to 
remind you that the individual must 
be quite subordinate to his work; that 
the present and the future are both to 
be cared for; that a catholic liberality 
should be cherished toward every branch 
of useful knowledge; and that a high 
ideal should be constantly in mind. The 
teachers should show themselves friends 
to the scholars; the latter should trust 
their instructors ; the right hand of good- 
will should always be held out toward 
the public; and the effort should be 
made to “ bridge over the gulf between 
theory and practice;”’ or, in other words, 
to promote at the same time abstract 
science and “useful” knowledge. 

Some peculiarities of the structure. 

There are peculiarities in the struct- 
ure which we propose to build, arising 
partly from the newness of this State, 
and partly from its geographical posi- 
tion; largely also from the wants which 
are felt in the development of the mines, 
and of agriculture and commerce. In 
one view we may say that the new edu- 
cation should here have full scope; in 
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another, we may say that there is no 
such thing as new or old education— 
there is only the wise adaptation in each 
generation of the experience of the past 
to the wants of the present. In years 
long since gone by, the schools of the 
cloister taught Divinity chiefly, with the 
scholastic subtilities of metaphysical dis- 
cussion; when literature came in to the 
universities, in the form of studies in 
Greek, the scope of education was ex- 
tended to the Humanities, but the ad- 
vocates of Divinity studies were hostile 
to the change; when research went out 
into all departments of nature, the lovers 
of the Humanities were ready in their 
turn to close the door on Science, even 
as the door had been closed on the study 
of Greek. Such barriers are no longer 
defensible. Science and the Humanities, 
nature and man are now alike recog- 
nized as the best interpreters of Divinity. 
Each of these topics deserves, there- 
fore, a few words. 

The need of science. 

Surely there is no need to make a 
plea for the study of modern science. 
Science, though yet you have built no 
shrine for her worship, was the mother 
of California. It was her researches, 
her summings up of the experience of 
the world, her studies of nature, which 
have made possible and fruitful the work 
of practical men. Science stands ready 
to do far more for the community than 
ever yet, if only you will encourage her 
wholesome efficiency. Science is but 
accurate knowledge, systematically ar- 
ranged and philosophically discussed. 
It surveys your harbors, marks the path 
of the mountain railroad, discovers the 
relations of the strata of the rocks, 
learns the laws of climate, maps out the 
sierras, reclaims the waste lands, sug- 
gests improvements in agriculture, an- 
nihilates with the telegraph the vast area 
of space which separates you from Lon- 
don and New York. It inteprets nature 
and sums up human experience. It pro- 


motes long life, good health, high intel- 
lectual culture. 

Its place in education has at length 
been won. The question now is, not 
whether but Aow science shall be taught? 
I propose to discuss this subject in a 
special lecture. Let me here add, that 
with all the experience of other places 
before us, it is clear that among the first 
wants of California are distinct, com- 
plete, and well-organized schools of sci- 
ence and technology, such as your or- 
ganic laws contemplate, in which men of 
eminence shall have the means and the 
leisure to make researches in all the de- 
partments of investigation; to whom 
young men shall resort for training in 
those studies which are closely related 
to the development of mines, agricult- 
ure, manufactures, and means of trans- 
portation; and from whom the public at 
large, by the press, by the lecture, by 
the informal consultation, may be in- 
structed in the characteristics of this 
remarkable country, and the mode in 
which its resources can be made most 
serviceable to mankind. My chief anx- 
iety is whether the people of this coast 
are yet ready to pay for the luxury and 
the advantage of such serviceable in- 
stitutions. It will require a great many 
teachers, costly laboratories, large funds 
—more, I fear, than the university, with 
all the claims upon its treasury, is yet 
able to command. Perhaps some indi- 
vidual, whose experience has taught him 
the value of such knowledge, and who 
has an honorable ambition to leave a 
name among the benefactors of the 
State, will supplement the resources of 
the university with a generous private 
gift, like those which have done so much 
for the culture of Eastern youth, and the 
improvement of the Atlantic States. 

A plea for history and social science. 

Besides the study of natural and phys- 
ical science, the study of Humanity — 
the development and progress of the 
human race; their literatures, laws, in- 
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stitutions, and religions; their present 
condition, and their possible future — 
should be made prominent in this uni- 
versity. There are special reasons for 
such a claim. This is still a young 
State; it is the most advanced and 
prosperous of a group of young States, 
the power of which in this Union no one 
can exaggerate. The young men who 
are to go out from this university are to 
be the law-makers, the guides of public 
education, the men of influence and cap- 
ital, the administrative authorities, the 
journalists, the orators, the formers of 
public opinion, not only in California, 
but over this vast new area of the conti- 
nent, where the State is still in infancy. 
Such young men, even more than the 
educated in older republics, should be, 
no matter what their daily occupations 
are, well grounded in the principles of 
governmental and social science. They 
should also be familiar with the usages 
of the most civilized and enlightened 
communities, and with the opinions of 
the most trustworthy of statesmen, jur- 
ists, and philosophers. It is important, 
for their own culture and for the public 
good, that they should have a clear no- 
tion of what constitutes the State, in its 
best form. Whether merchants, manu- 
facturers, farmers, or miners, they are 
quite as likely as lawyers, and much 
more likely than physicians and clergy- 
men, to be called to the councils of leg- 
islation, and to pronounce opinions there 
on difficult questions pertaining to hu- 
man society, law, finance, property, ed- 
ucation, crime, pauperism, and the public 
policy of the national, State, and local 
governments. 

But California is not only the central 
of a group of young States. It is the 
State through which distant nations are 
becoming acquainted with American in- 
Stitutions. Its influence in the organ- 
ization and regeneration of lands beyond 
the sea is unquestionably but just begun. 
Therefore, I say that the study of his- 
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tory—not as dry annals, but as the rec- 
ord of living forces and human experi- 
ence—the study of political economy, of 
social science, of civil liberty, and of 
public law, should be made attractive 
by the voices of original and profound 
teachers, who know how to gather up 
the experience of the past and apply it to 
the requirements of the present. 

A plea for language. 

In the study of humanity and history, 
language is the master-key which un- 
locks all doors. Time is wasted in ques 
tioning whether anéient or modern lan- 
guages are most important. In the uni- 
versity, both groups must be taught; 
the more any individual has, the rich- 
er will be his stores. Certainly, the 
study of English, which every one of us 
employs as the instrument by which we 
think, and by which we communicate our 
thoughts to others, should be carefully 
promoted. In these days, when so much 
that is new and important first appears 
in German and French, no system of ed- 
ucation can be called liberal, as it has 
well been said, which does not include 
these tongues. Greek and Latin are not 
only of value for the literature and his- 
tory they embody, but for their important 
relations to more modern tongues. On 
this coast, there are special linguistic re- 
quirements. Spanish certainly should 
be taught in the university. It is a 
praiseworthy forethought on the part of 
one of the regents* which has led him to 
provide among us for the study of Chi- 
nese and Japanese. His presence here 
can not restrain me from now rendering 
him a public tribute of gratitude for this 
wise and timely munificence. Let us 
hope that his generous purposes will, 
ere long, be realized. To complete the 
instructions in Oriental tongues, at least 
two other chairs will be needed—one 
to be for Hebrew and the Semitic lan- 
guages, which, perhaps, some other citi- 
zen will be glad to establish; and one 





* Hon. Edward Tompkins, 
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for Sanskrit, and the comparative phi- 
lology of Indo-European tongues — 
the group to which the chief languages 
of Europe belong. The world of letters 
would also rejoice if, before the last of 
the Indian races disappears before the 
progress of civilization, encouragement 
could here be given to some scholar to 
gather up and perpetuate the knowledge 
oftheir speech. Inall ourlinguistic study 
we need to get beyond and above mere 
grammatical drill, and to think of speech 
as one of the chief endowments of hu- 
man nature, and “of every language as 
a concrete result of the working out of 
that capacity, an institution of gradual 
historic growth, a part of the culture of 
the race to which it belongs, and handed 
down by tradition from teacher to learn- 
er like every other part of culture; and 
hence, that the study of language is a 
historical science, to be pursued by his- 
torical methods.”’* 

The example of a good builder. 

I hail it as an omen of good, both for 
religion and learning, that the site of this 
university bears the name of Berkeley, 
the scholar and divine. It is not yet a 
century and a half since that romantic 
voyage which brought to Newport, in 
Rhode Island, an English prelate who 
would found a colony in the Bermudas 
—the Sandwich Islands of the Atlantic 
—for the good of the American aborig- 
ines. He failed in seeing his enthusi- 
astic purpose accomplished. He could 
not do as he would; he therefore did as 
he could. He gave the Puritan college 
in New Haven, a library and his farm, 
and endowed in it prizes and scholar- 
ships which still incite to the learning of 
Latin. There his memory is now fond- 
ly cherished. His name is given to a 
school of divinity in the neighboring city 
of Middletown. It is honored in Dublin 
and Oxford, and in Edinburgh, where 
his memoirs have just been written. His 
fame has crossed the continent, which 





* Prof. W. D. Whitey. 
Vor. IX.—37. 


then seemed hardly more than a sea- 
board of the Atlantic; and now, at the 
very ends of the earth, near the Golden 
Gate, the name of Berkeley is to be a 
household word. Let us emulate his ex- 
ample. In the catholic love of learning, 
if we can not do what we would, let us do 
what we can. Let us labor and pray that 
his well-known vision may be true: 
“ Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

The epoch in which we build. 

A single word in conclusion. The 
possible relations of this university to 
the new civilization of the Pacific Ocean, 
and to the enlightenment of Asiatic na- 
tions, give a special interest to its work, 
for it is obvious that California is not 
only granary, treasury, and mart for the 
American States which are growing up 
on this long coast, but it is the portal 
through which the Occident and Orient 
must exchange their products and their 
thoughts. China and Japan, Australia 
and the Islands of the Sea are the neigh- 
bors and the customers of the Golden 
State. Shall they not also look here 
for instruction in the arts and sciences, 
and for an example of a well-organized 
and well-educated community? The 
endowment of a professorship, which 
shall be devoted to the study of Chinese 
and Japanese, indicates an early recog- 
nition of this intimate relationship. We 
can not be too quick to prepare for the 
possible future which may open upon 
us. It is not yet determined in what 
way the Chinese and Japanese indem- 
nity funds shall be employed, but public 
discussion tends to their devotion to the 
promotion of education, either in this 
country or in the Orient, for the benefit 
of those from whom the funds were re- 
ceived. Would it not be fit that in this 
vicinity, near to, if not in connection 
with, this university, a high seminary 
should be founded with these funds, 
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having the double purpose of enlighten- 
ing Americans in respect to the lan- 
guages, literature, and history of the 
East, and of instructing the Chinese and 
Japanese in the modern languages and 
sciences of Europe and America? 

A new epoch of history seems open- 
ing before us. The early nations, with 
what has been called their fresh - water 
civilization, flourished on the Nile and 
by the rivers of Babylon; at a later day 
the Mediterranean became the centre 
of successive empires — monarchs of 
a land-locked sea; modern civilization 
has bordered the Atlantic; now face to 
face, with the great, peaceful ocean in- 
tervening, are the oldest and the young- 
est forms of human society. Steam al- 
ready shortens the space, and electricity 
will soon annihilate the time which sepa- 
rates eastern Asia and western America. 

Toward the good which may follow in 
commercial intercourse, in mutual good- 
fellowship, and in the promotion of a 
higher civilization, the University of Cal- 
ifornia must stand ready to do its part. 

As I look forward to what is opening, 
beyond the mists which rest upon the 
harbor, I feel like quoting, with a single 
word of adaptation, the prophetic dream 
which a gifted English scholar* uttered 


*John Henry Newman. 
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in regard to his western outlook. Part- 
ly true in Europe, his words are still 
more fitly spoken here: 


“T am turning my eyes toward a hun- 
dred years to come, and I dimly see the 
land I am gazing on become the road 
of passage and union between two hem- 
ispheres, and the centre of the world. 
I see its inhabitants rival Belgium in 
populousness, France in vigor, and Spain 
in enthusiasm. 

“The capital of that prosperous and 
hopeful land is situate in a beautiful bay 
and near a romantic region; and in it I 
see a flourishing university, which, for a 
while, had to struggle with fortune, but 
which, when its first founders and serv- 
ants were dead and gone, had successes 
far exceeding their anxieties. Thither, 
as to a sacred soil, the home of their fa- 
thers, and the fountain-head of their 
Christianity, students are flocking from 
east, west, and south, from America, 
and Australia, and India, from Egypt 
and Asia Minor, with the ease and ra- 
pidity of a locomotion not yet discover- 
ed, and last, though not least, from En- 
gland—all speaking one tongue, all own- 
ing one faith, all eager for one true wis- 
dom; and thence, when their stay is 
over, going back again to carry over all 
the earth ‘peace to men of good-will.’ ” 
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THE current issue of THE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY completes its ninth volume. 
However jubilant our hearts may be on this 
auspicious occasion, we refrain from making 
any playful allusion to the ‘sacred nine.”’ 
Four years and a half is not so long a time 
as it might be, yet in California it flavors of 
antiquity, and we can not entirely repress a 
flush of pride —that is, of course, visible to 
the close observer—as we announce a new 
volume in preparation, which, we trust, is to 
be one of many that are yet to come. We 
have sought to verify the motto on our title- 
page ; we have endeavored to preserve the 
local color and the peculiar atmosphere of 
the coast which first attracted the attention 
of our Eastern readers ; we have striven to 
identify ourselves with the sentiment of the 
people, and we believe we have succeeded. 
Inasmuch as we are quoted freely and imi- 
tated industriously, we are flattered and en- 
couraged; inasmuch as our sketches of West- 
ern life have laid the foundation for a new 
school of literature—fresh, charming, and 
novel— we point to the legend on our title- 
page with some degree of confidence, and 
hope to carry it with honor. 

In this prolific clime, where the perennial 
strawberry has established its reputation, 
where the green pea of November no longer 
awakens much enthusiasm, and where the 
resources of the State are likely to discover 
themselves in a new phase at any moment, 
we look forward with the eye of faith to oth- 
er developments as interesting as any in the 
past. The promises of the future encourage 
us to believe, that, if our bright particular 
literary stars are not all fixed, there are plan. 
ets rising whose light shall shine anon with a 
goodly and welcome radiance. 

There is a kind of grim flattery in the loss 
of some of our contributors, for it proves to 
the world that our talent is appreciated; and 
we congratulated ourselves when we saw the 


literature of California so well represented at 
the reception of Mr. Froude by the Lotos 
Ciub, of New York, in the persons of Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Milfer, Noah Brooks, and the 
lamented Colonel Evans. 

To our future patrons we promise papers 
of a similar nature to those that have won for 
us so many friends, at home and abroad — 
sketches and poems typical of the products 
of the country; the wine, and wheat, and 
oil; the olives and pomegranates ; the gold- 
veins and quartz-crystals of literature; in fact, 
everything that is local and Pacific. But we 
would delicately insinuate, that, without the 
generous aid of the people, no magazine can 
hope to do much toward the development of 
any country under the sun. 


GRATITUDE, says the sagacious cynic, is a 
lively sense of favors to come. Personal ex- 
periences in this line go far toward confirm- 
ing the assertion. Benefits seem quite often 
to be sown upon unthankful soil, yielding a 
very meagre harvest of grateful appreciation, 
and the recipients of favor frequently prove 
themselves bankrupt in decent recognition of 
service. Instead of the fragrant incense of 
kind acknowledgment, there is too often the 
noisome odor of base ingratitude. It would 
seem that the exaltation and pleasure which 
attends the exercise of this most desirable 
spirit would be, of itself, a perpetual plea for 
its indulgence. But not so; the world is full 
of this sad treason to mankind, yet 


— “If there be a crime 
Of deeper dye than all the guilty train 
Of human vices, ’tis ingratitude.” 


If this be truth, in its application to man 
with man, it must possess a still deeper sig- 
nificance in regard to Him who crowns life 
with goodness and loving-kindness. 

It is undoubtedly true that Thanksgiving 
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Day, as a purely religious investment, pays 
very meagre dividends. The attitude of 
spirit, however, which it presupposes is fer- 
vently to be desired. Autumn, too, is a fit 
season to pay tribute. Even inanimate Nat- 
ure seems bursting with the rapture of 
thanksgiving. The courtesying harvests have 
made obeisance to the reapers, and the am- 
ple store - houses are running over with ple- 
thoric abundance. There have been great, 
creaking, overladen wagons threading their 
course from opulent fields to waiting grana- 
ries, testing the generous strength of willing 
toilers, that, by a sort of intuition have come 
to know that they are but providing for Nat- 
ure’s holiday, just at hand. 

Send up, then, the voice of thanksgiving, 
for the harvest has been bountiful, and the 
whole land is surfeited with abundance. The 
blighting hand of the destroyer has been 
warded off. The winter gracefully gave 
place to the genial-hearted spring-time ; the 
drought which menaced the seed in the crisp- 
ed and baked furrow was averted by timely 
moisture; drenching floods which might have 
overdone the work were withheld by ‘* Him 
who holdeth the waters in the hollow of His 
hand ;”’ and over, and above, and through 
all peril, hath been carried to its ripening and 
perfection the sustenance of a world; and far 
up in the blue vault of heaven, through the 
sun and mist, the rainbow arch appears, re- 
affirming the sure word of promise, ‘‘Seed- 
time and harvest shall never fail.’’ Send up, 
then, the voice of thanksgiving, for the mu- 
nificence of the autumn calls for a song. 
Every forest and hedge-row has a hidden 
store-house for those pensioners who take no 
thought for the morrow. With a banquet- 
hall so vast and well- provided, and witha 
welcome so regal and open-handed, autumn 
is, indeed, a fit time for thanksgiving. And 
now, in the snug comfort of quiet, happy 
homes, and amidst the fitful gusts prophetic 
of coming winter, may weary workers look 
complacently back upon toils and perils past, 
and watch the graceful exit of ‘*the pale de- 
scending year ;’’ looking hopefully forward 
to the sure-coming spring-time again, remem- 
bering that 


— ‘All, to reflourish, fades ; 
As in a wheel, all sinks to re-ascend— 
Emblem of man who passes, not expires,” 
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THE MOTTO. 


Immured within the dungeon’s gloom, 

The Sultan found a living tomb ; 

Too mild his sway—no firm restraint, 

Had curbed the factions of the state ; 
Revolt had triumphed, and the throng— 
The thoughtless crowd—applaud the wrong, 
Which doomed the captive monarch’s life— 
Dark ending of the bloody strife. 


But time brings change, with rapid course, 
Nor mortal can impede his force ; 

Misrule may tyrannize its hour, 

3ut crushed, shall trembling own that power 
Whose potent hand dire faction’s schemes 
Shall sweep away as empty dreams, 

Gather the spoils of empire strown, 

And reconstruct the tott’ring throne. 


What though misfortune, stern and hard, 
The Sultan’s prison-doors had barred, 
Wisdom, a cherished guest, was there, 
His lone captivity to share ; 

And when returning reason’s voice 
Hailed him again the nation’s choice, 
Stood ever nigh, and well prepared 

Her burnished shield the throne to guard. 


And now in halls of regal state, 
Nobles and chiefs attending wait, 
Convoked by his commands : 
In reverence held above the rest, 
Obedient to the high behest, 
The seer among them stands. 
His signet-ring the Sultan took, 
No muttered sound the silence broke, 
’Twas deep attention as he spoke, 
And of the sage demands : 
** Brief motto that shall well impart 
Its solace to the fainting heart ; 
Or, in prosperity, address 
A warning-voice to proud success, 
Or passion’s ruthless sway.” 
He heard, and low obeisance made, 
Calmly the gorgeous scene surveyed, 
Then to the monarch gravely said, 
* This, too, shall pass away.” Ww. S. 


WITH the exception of the fortunate few 
who have passed ‘‘ the season’? in the fields 
and highways of pleasant country places,away 
from the wind and fogs and dust of the cities, 
who among us realize that summer has glid- 
ed from our midst-—that autumn has been, 
and is not ; and that winter is, or is supposed 
to be, upon us? There has been a slight 
rain-fall or two—the passing of an April 
cloud, that by some strange chance had lost 
its way, and drified into the skies of Novem- 
ber—serving merely to wash the gray dust 
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from field and street, to banish the dreary 
white sea-fogs of late summer, and let fall, 
in their stead, upon hill and mountain side, 
a drapery of purple mist, shot through, to- 
ward the summits, with tender rose - tints 
and delicate pearl-white. There are clumps 
of fern, fit for the heart of the tropics, in 
the hollows and ravines; there are vines, 
so airy and delicate that a breath might seem 
of strength to break them, swaying from the 
low boughs, and tangled over the crimson of 
the oak bushes; blue-and-gold wings whir 
through the warm air, and there is a twitter- 
ing of many feathered throats in the branch- 
es. The brooks have not forgotten their 
songs, nor the woods laid aside their green 
raiment ; albeit, here and there, almost like 
a beggar at a feast, some gaunt, stark, ghost 
of a tree holds out its naked arms, amazed to 
find itself in such sorry plight, and shivers 
comfortless among its fellows ; but a few days, 
or weeks at most, will bring out a million of 
tiny green specks upon the rough bark, that 
shall clothe it with a glory beyond words— 
long ere its eastern brethren have lost the 
weight of a single frost - star, or freed their 
rugged limbs from a solitary icicle. 

True, there will be days, and even weeks, 
at a time, when the earth will ‘* wax a wea- 
riness to look upon; when there will be 


«« Water, water everywhere "— 


an empyrean of drizzling gray clouds—but 
the clouds will break, and the sun shine out 
a little at noon of each day, during which 
the birds will fly about, and shake their wings 


and trim their feathers, and twitter to each 
other as if they thought the whole thing a 
mere play and make-believe, that was alto- 
gether too funny and delightful — during 
which an open door or window will let in a 
breath as of tuberose or narcissus, from your 
wet, shining gardens, and you will start and 
wonder if Nature has not somehow made a 
mistake, and dropped a month into the wrong 
place, or if you have not just awakened from 
a Rip Van Winkle nap through the winter, 
to find yourself in the very heart of an east- 
ern spring. ‘There will be days and weeks, 
also, wherein it will be a delight simply to 
breathe and to be—when the grass will seem 
to grow visibly —when every nook and cranny 
and crevice will put forth a green leaf—when 
hill and valley will teem with budding. flow- 
ers that would grace the garden of a king— 
when there will be glimpses of sunlight and 
moonlight and starlight through the broken 
clouds, and marvels of mist and wonders of 
color on hill and sea and mountain. 

Winter, indeed! While the east is freezing 
in furs, and shivering before its fires, striving 
to comfort itself with apples, and delude itself 
into the belief that it really enjoys skates and 
sleigh-bells—while the snow falls steadily and 
cold over the charred and blackened wounds of 
unfortunate, dearold Boston, we shall wreathe 
our Christmas boards with roses and fuchsias 
and geraniums, and drink our New- Year 
healths (if we so poetically incline) from the 
great creamy bowls of the calla lilies, that 
open, whiter than eastern snow, beneath our 
windows. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SEPTIMIUS FELTON; OR THE ELIXIR OF 
LIFE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

Perhaps no work of this celebrated author 
bears more unmistakable marks of his char- 
acteristic genius than the story before us— 
the last ever written by Hawthorne, and found 
among his manuscripts after his death. It 
was prepared for publication by his daugh- 
ter, who gracefully acknowledges the assist- 
ance of Mr. Robert Browning in interpreting 


the manuscript. The fact of its having been 
given to the public in its crude and primitive 
condition—not having received the author’s 
final revision—adds fresh interest to the 
work. There are numerous hints here and 
there, scattered throughout the book, show- 
ing where descriptions were to be elaborated, 
where characters were to be more fully de 
veloped, and where details were to be ampli- 
fied ; and as the eye catches these suggestive 
signals, in brackets, the reader finds himself 
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wondering what unrecorded idea lingered in 
the brain of the author as he jotted down 
the marginal countersign. Like many an 
almost complete invention, the grave hides 
the secret. 

Septimius Felton is a weird and supernat- 
ural conception ; the product of an imagina- 
tion given to fantastic speculations; of a 
mind which delighted in a subtle and strange 
analysis of human life and action ; of a soul 
which, amid all its psychological reconnoit- 
rings, is intent upon fathoming the mystery of 
immortality ; of a reason that has indulged 
a native enchant for cabalistic mysteries, 
talismanic charms, and sibylline attributes. 
Those who have been introduced to this Uto- 
pian dreamer, through the medium of his 
Twice-Told Tales, Mosses from an Old 
Manse, Scarlet Letter, or the Blithedale 
Romance, are quite at home with the au- 
thor in his tender satire, his impalpable, 
ghostly characters, his wild speculations, his 
love of the marvelously horrible, his fasci- 
nation for the darkly-passionate and gro- 
tesque. It would seem that while his heart 
was dominated by pure, chaste and noble 
influences, his imagination was led captive 
by ghouls, goblins, elves and fairy sprites. 

Septimius Felton is a brooding, morbid, vis- 
ionary fanatic or lunatic—or perhaps a cross 
between the two. He is full of speculations, 
which finally resolve themselves into a crazy 
search after the elixir of life. The thought 
of falling into nothingness before one’s activi- 
ties had come to any definite end, was too 
horrible an idea to be tolerated for a moment. 
**T doubt,”’ he says, ‘if it had been left to 
my choice, whether I should have taken ex- 
istence on such terms ; so much trouble of 
preparation to live, and then no life at all; 
a ponderous beginning and nothing more.’’ 
But, as with many another crusty old cur- 
mudgeon, Love finally conquers a truce, at 
least, and compels a few words of tenderness; 
and to Rose Garfield, a very pretty, graceful, 
sunny - haired damsel, he delivers himself 
after this style: ‘* Well, well, my pretty 
Rose, I should be content with one thing, 
and that is yourself, if you were immor- 
tal, just as you are at seventeen, so fresh, 
so dewy, so red-lipped, so golden- haired, 
so gay, so frolicsome, so gentle.’’ The 
reply should be stereotyped for the use of 
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beauteous maidens of to-day, to their beau- 
ty-worshiping suitors. ‘‘ But I am to grow 
old, and to be brown, and wrinkled, gray- 
haired, and ugly,’’ said Rose rather sadly, 
as she thus enumerated the items of her 
decay, ‘‘and then you will think me all 
lost and gone. But still there might be 
youth underneath for one that really loved 
me, to see. Ah, Septimius Felton! such 
love as would see with ever-new eyes is the 
true love.’”? We are glad that we can add, 
parenthetically, that the author had the na- 
tive good sense to preserve the gentle maiden 
from the awful doom of being wedded to 
such a rhapsodic madcap. Septimius was 
predestined by his ancestral friends for the 
ministry; but, as his old clerical adviser early 
discovered, his was a nature that must fight 
for its faith—fight to win, and fight to hold. 
He began to let snake-like doubts thrust up 
their hissing heads, and finally there came 
the conviction that the way to best live and 
answer life’s purposes, was not by garnering 
up thoughts into books, where they grow so 
dry and insipid ; but by continuing to live, 
full of fresh, green wisdom, ripening ever, 
but never decaying ; distilling wisdom ready 
for daily occasions, like a living fountain ; 
and to do this it was necessary to live long 
on earth, drink in all its lessons, and not to 
die on the attainment of some smattering of 
truth, but all the more to live because of it, 
to dispense it to mankind and thereby in- 
crease it. Death to him was an alien mis- 
fortune, a prodigy, a monstrosity into which 
mankind had fallen by defect. And if a 
man had a reasonable portion of his original 
strength in him, he might live forever, and 
spurn death. This strange idea of undying- 
ness got complete possession of him, and his 
life was devoted to the discovery of the sub- 
tile elixir that should confer the boon of im- 
mortality. 

The story is strongly psycho-philosophic- 
al, internal and spiritual in conception, and 
many passages of the weird book have a rich 
intensity of thought and suggestive import ; 
as, for instance, where he speaks of the vio- 
lent death of the young soldier, and of the 
supernatural light in the young man’s face : 
**It was an expression contrived by God’s 
providence to comfort ; to overcome all the 
dark auguries that the physical ugliness of 
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death inevitably creates; and to prove, by 
the divine glory on the face, that the ugli- 
ness is a delusion. It was as if the dead 
man himself showed his face out of the sky, 
with heaven’s blessings on it, and bade the 
afflicted be of good cheer, and believe in 
immortality.’’ 

Sybil Dacy is a character quite as weird 
and unactual as Septimius, but like the latter, 
she is made to speak some sensible truths, 
and do many worthy deeds. Hear her as 
she maps out her purposes concerning their 
mutual immortal life-work, which they ea- 
gerly anticipate. True to her womanly in- 
stincts, sibylline though she was, she thus 
speaks to Septimius: ‘‘ And I, too, will have 
my duties and labors; for while you are 
wandering about among the men, I will go 
among women, and observe and converse 
with them, from the princess to the peasant 
girl. I will find out what is the matter, that 
woman gets so large a share of human misery 
laid on her weak shoulders. I will see why 
it is that, whether she be a royal princess, she 
has to be sacrificed to matters of state; or a 
cottage girl, still, somehow, the thing not fit 
for her is done ; and whether there is or no 
some deadly curse on woman, so that she 
has nothing to do, and nothing to enjoy, but 
only to be wronged by man, and still to love 
him, and despise herself for it—to be shaky 
in her revenges. And then, if after all this 
investigation it turns out, as I suspect, that 
woman is not capable of being helped, that 
there is something inherent in herself that 
makes it hopeless to struggle for her redemp- 
tion, what then shall I do? Nay, I know 
not, unless to preach to the sisterhood, that 
they all kill their female children as fast as 
they are born, and then let the generation of 
men manage as they can. Woman, so feeble 
and crazy in body, fair enough sometimes, 
but full of infirmities ; not strong, with nerves 
prone to every pain; ailing, full of little 
weaknesses, more contemptible than great 
ones.”’ 

Septimius, who, like many another devoted 
lover, resolves to climb into immortal bliss 
upon the shoulders of his fair /ancée, thus 
discourseth : ** And thou, Sybil, I would re- 
serve thee, good and pure, so that there may 
be to me the means of redemption—some 
stable hold in the moral confusion that I will 
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create for myself, whereby I shall by and 
by get into order, virtue and religion. Else, 
all is lost, and I may become a devil, and 
make my own hell around me. So, Sybil, 
do thou be good forever, and do not fall nor 
slip a moment. Promise me!”’ 

For the facts in regard to her promise; for 
the interesting details concerning Dr. Port- 
soaken and Aunt Keziah—two other full- 
fledged lunatics among the dramatis persone 
—and for the final result in regard to the 
search after the Zéixir of Life, we most 
respectfully refer the reader to the neat little 
volume itself. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILosopHy. By 
J.C. Shairp. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

This volume is a reprint from the second 
Edinburgh edition, the work having been pub- 
lished originally in 1868. It is a compila- 
tion of essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Keble, together with a discriminating and 
valuable paper on ethical science, titled, 
‘*The Moral Motive Power.’’ 

Those who have read a former work of 
surpassing merit—Cudture and Religion—by 
the same author, and reviewed at length in 
these columns some months since, will gladly 
welcome the present volume. The essays 
made their first appearance in Zhe North 
British Review, and elicited the warmest 
commendation. The author, in his treat- 
ment of the genius and writings of these 
three brilliant lights of a former age, shows 
keen analytical sense, fine cesthetic taste, and 
a penetrating, intuitive insight into the men- 
tal and spiritual emotions and relations. It 
is the evident purpose of the writer, in taking 
these exponents of English thought and feel- 
ing, to determine, as nearly as possible, the 
influence which they exerted upon English 
character and literature. 

In each of the four subjects treated, one 
can not fail to discover a well-defined, salient 
purpose ; and that, the careful study of the 
relations existing between the Divine and the 
human. And just here we discover not only 
the strong sense of the writer, but an exqui- 
site refinement of feeling, and the magical 
touch of a deep personal sympathy. There 
is an aroma of culture and genius, mingling 
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with the fragrance of a soul that evinces 
conscious fellowship and association with the 
Invisible. In Wordsworth he discovers a 
prophet of Nature who spiritualizes the out- 
er world, lifting the thoughts into a region 
‘neighboring to heaven, and that no foreign 
land,’’ and bringing down upon even the 
homeliest aspect of earthly cares and duties 
glints of glory, till we 


** Feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 


In reading the genial, glowing tribute paid 
to this great soul-painter, by one whose life 
has been spent with the immediate friends 
and disciples of those of whom he so beauti- 
fully discourses, we can but recall M. Taine’s 
severe strictures upon the English romantic 
school, at whose ‘*‘novel and audacious the- 
ories’’ he hurls expletive and epithet, and 
whose followers he deems sterile and misan- 
thropical. Prominent among the leaders of 
this school, he classes Southey, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth. The latter he condemns 
for suppressing all that might please the 
senses, in order to speak solely to the heart, 
thus advancing a theory of art altogether 
spiritualistic. A close analysis of Words- 
worth must discover to the student that truth, 
not ornament ; effect, not show; sentiment, 
not dignity; moral culture, not factitious 
splendor ; emotions, not mere phrases—were 
the objects of his soulful study and poetic con- 
templation. M. Taine would call all these 
mere sentimental prettinesses, ‘‘elaborately 
goodish without point,’’ and unworthy a great 
poet. Mr. Shairp, on the contrary, regards 
this purity and elevation of soul as the crown- 
ing glory of his works, and counsels such as 
would become nobler and loftier of purpose, 
to sit under the shadow of his profound med- 
itations, and let the inspirations of his rare 
genius waken the soul to feel its kinship with 
the mysterious life that is in all Nature. 
** Awaken healthful sensibilities in the heart, 
and a right state of intellect will be sure to 
follow.’’ This is Wordsworth’s moral pa- 
thology. 

The fame of a writer so far in advance of 
his age must be necessarily posthumous. 
Writing to a friend concerning the severity of 
a criticism that followed some of his later 
publications, he says: ‘*Trouble not your- 
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self upon their present reception; of what 
moment is that compared with what I trust 
is their destiny !—to console the afflicted ; to 
add sunshine to daylight, by making the 
happy happier ; to teach the young and gra- 
cious of every age to see, to think, and feel, 
and, therefore, to become more actively and 
securely virtuous ; this is their office, which 
I trust they will faithfully perform, long aft- 
er we (that is, all that is mortal of us) are 
moldering in our graves.’’ This is not the 
language of the self-opinionated egotist, but 
of one who has an inward consciousness of 
being in harmony with the immutable laws 
of life, and of seeking after the everlasting 
truth of things. 

Of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the friend 
and contemporary of Wordsworth, the author 
discourses even more at length, drawing nice 
and discriminating contrasts between the phil- 
osophic poet and the poetic philosopher ; the 
one introspective, knowing little of books and 
of other men’s thoughts, and developing from 
within ; the other touching life at almost ev- 
ery point, and working upon the basis of 
a broad erudition; the one ‘environed with 
the beautiful and in circumstances of ease 
and comfort, happily married, and the ad- 
miration of distinguished and chosen friends; 
the other, in early childhood an inmate of a 
charity school, ‘‘depressed, moping, friend- 
less, a poor orphan, and half-starved ’’—aft - 
er marriage, burdened with poverty and pain- 
ful domestic cares—the languor of bodily dis- 
ease depressing a will by nature weak and 
irresolute—the vice of opium-eating sapping 
his marvelous powers, increasing natural in- 
firmities, and blighting a transcendent gen- 
ius;—yet still loyal to his best aspirations, 
and making it his one effort and aim to build 
up truth from the spiritual side. This great 
original thinker, Shairp pronounces a relig- 
ious philosopher. Not merely a religious 
man and a philosopher, but a man in whom 
these wonderous powers met and interpene- 
trated ; one in whom was blended the wis- 
dom of the sage with the heart of the child. 
Refinement of feeling, quickness of sympa- 
thy, and warmth of pathos, characterize this 
admirable essay. 

Of Keble and Zhe Christian Year, the 
author has much to say that is fresh and in- 
teresting; but the best of the wine is reserved 
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for the Jast of the feast, and in his closing 
disquisition on ‘* The Moral Motive Power,”’ 
we have the creme de Ja creme of the volume. 
No library is complete in the absence of this 
author’s two rare works— Culture and Re- 
ligion and Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 


THE SCIENCE OF AESTHETICS. By Henry 
N. Day. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. 
Chatfield & Co. 


This is a treatise on the nature, laws, and 
uses of Beauty. It is abstract and specula- 
tive, and is for study rather than superficial 
reading. The author proceeds upon the 
principle that the grand defect and bane of 
modern art, in all its varied departments, is 
its utter ignorance of what art proposes to do. 
The poverty and unsightliness of so large a 
proportion of modern architecture he holds 
to be attributable to the practical ignoring of 
the vital element of old art, viz: ‘‘the actual 
incorporation of the idea into the material at 
its control.’? With vastly greater knowledge 
of architectural details and materials, there 
is no intelligent, rational aim to build in ex- 
act accordance with the essential and orig- 
inal laws of beauty; hence, modern archi- 
tecture fails to retain a permanent hold on 
general admiration. 

The work is designed, not only to advance 
and encourage the culture of art, but to aid 
in the intelligent interpretation and enjoy- 
ment of art -creations ; and to trace the nat- 
ure of the beautiful as related to the true and 
the good. With a judicious teacher, the 
work would prove itself an admirable class- 
book for instruction in these departments of 
study. The author contends, that beauty must 
be for all minds alike that are capable of ap- 
prehending it; that this apprehension is, to 
a large degree, dependent on culture ; that 
there are universal and necessary principles 
of taste; that the popular notion of a wide 
diversity in tastes, does not conflict with this 
doctrine ; that beauty, as such, is for all hu- 
man minds, as such. He, then, proceeds to 
show that the science of beauty is co-ordinate 
with the sciences of logic and ethics; and 
that these three departments constitute the 
universal science of the human mind. He 
treats of the gradations of beauty—of ideal, 
material, and artistic beauty — illustrating 
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these distinctions by comparing the poets — 
Milton, Spenser, Shakspeare, Schiller, Jean 
Paul Richter, and Goethe ; by placing the 
ideal beauty, richness, and grandeur of Mi- 
chael Angelo, over against the material ex- 
cellence in his command of outline of Guido 
Reni, and Titian in glory of coloring, while, 
in artistic power, Raphael outranks all. 

Book III is devoted to the laws of beauty 
—the laws of ideal material and form; the 
special laws pertaining to architecture, in 
regard to mechanical, artistic, and decorative 
design ; the laws of landscape - gardening— 
showing how the ideas are to be expressed 
in conformity to the rational principles of 
unity, contrast, proportion, symmetry, and 
harmony, curbing all tendencies to excess in 
ornamentation ; the laws of sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, discourse, poetry ; and the laws 
which respect the production of beauty, and 
those which respect its interpretation. 

The author insists, that the pursuit of the 
beautiful is as legitimate as that of the true, 
and the culture of the love of the beautiful as 
essential to our highest perfection and well- 
being ‘as that of the love of the true; that 
they stand in precisely the same relation to 
our moral perfection; and that neither of 
them can fully effect its end, without the co- 
operative aid and ministry of the other. He 
would have a love for the beautiful in Nature 
fostered by the study of Nature, until we 
better understand the full meaning of that 
immortal confession of Wordsworth, where 
he says, that the meanest thing that grows 
gave him thoughts too deep for tears. 

‘Thus,’’ says the enthusiastic author, ‘in 
the domain of esthetic science do we find 
the indispensable condition of all true cult- 
ure, in whatever department, from the low- 
est to the highest, from mere manners and 
civil courtesies up through all social morality 
and personal refinement, to the modes of our 
proper religious life. Here must 
we go to learn what it is to put principle into 
purpose, and purpose into endeavor, and en- 
deavor into efficient act ; to put thought into 
word, and word into fit organ and instrument 
to penetrate and, also, to command the re- 
cesses of the soul; to put fond affection into 
a golden chalice that shall be its own pass- 
port to the heart when craving sympathy, 
and shall make itself the sure recipient of 
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grateful, confiding response; to put the forth- 
bringings of prolific genius into art-forms that 
shall live and endure for brightening, eleva- 
ting, and blessing toilsome life ; to put, in 
fine, the human spirit, in its unshaped child- 
hood and youth, into the mold of the All- 
perfect, that it may grow up into Him in all 
things.”’ 

Perhaps no recent publications have a 
higher or more exalted mission, than Zhe 
Science of Beauty, by Bascom, and the vol- 
ume before us. 


OLRIG GRANGE. Edited by Hermann Kunst, 
Phil. Prof. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Olrig Grange is advertised by the publish- 

ers as a ‘‘novel in verse.’’ We question the 
propriety of writing novels in verse. Ever 
since Aurora Leigh first charmed us with its 
plot and then provoked us with its elaborate 
diction, we have objected to dividing the 
honors between the story and the poem. 
‘*Hymns in prose’’ are more agreeable and 
more appropriate, because whatever orna- 
mentation prose is capable of enhances its 
beauty ; but a poem, when we cease to look 
upon it as a poem and nothing but a poem, 
becomes neither one thing nor the other. 

Let us first consider O/rig Grange as a nov- 
el. It is a family affair by no means compli- 
cated; behold the dramatis persone: Thor- 
old, a youth of great promise, who has out- 
grown home influence and his creed, and 
yearns for life in London; Hester, a pro- 
gressive maiden, very accomplished, and an 
ardent admirer of Brother Thorold; Mater 
Domina, queen of the shoddyites, having 
much family pride and no mind to speak of ; 
Pater, a practical old gentleman, who affects 
the sciences; Rose, a stagy young woman, 
who yields, much against her inclinations, to 
the wishes of Mater Domina and Pater. 
Thorold leaves his mountain home, and, 
meeting Miss Rose in London society, pro- 
poses to lay his literary talents, his youth, 
and his trusting heart at her feet. Pater and 
Mater object to the match, on the ground of 
honest poverty. Rose is dutiful and broken- 
hearted ; and Thorold returns home and dies 
like a martyr, at the foot of page 208, in the 
presence of his admiring and sympathetic 
sister, Hester, who continues to botanize and 
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speculate upon the hereafter in the most 
cheerful and consoling manner. Thorold 
soliloquizes in rhyme for a moment, while 
Hester is fixing her hair, and thenceforth 
Hester, Rose, Pater, Mater, and Thorold de- 
liver rhymed and rambling addresses to an 
invisible party, who maintains a respectful 
silence that is worthy of all commendation. 
Hermann Kunst, P.P., edits the rhymed ad- 
dresses with a few pages of preface in blank 
verse at the beginning of each address, and 
the whole is dedicated in a single stanza to 
four stars(* * * *). Professor Kunst is 
an honest editor, and a plain-spoken man. 
He says of himself: 
“T am not a poet; I have no romance, 
But stand by facts, and laws o’ the universe ; 
Though doubtless rhyme, and rhythm, and play of 
fancy 
Are facts, too, and have laws like utter prose. 
But what I mean is, if a man abuse 
Stomach and brain, they will revenge themselves 
For sleepless nights, and hastily-snatched meals, 
And life at fever-heat.” 

But, for all this bald and commonplace 
versification, there is much of the editorial 
work that is good, and enough of it that is 
better than the rhymed portions of the vol- 
ume, to make us wish that the whole had 
been written in blank verse. Many of the 
rhymes are utterly false, and there seems 
scarcely an excuse for this, with a Webster’s 
Unabridged at one’s elbow. 

We believe the severest parallel we can 
draw between what we consider the true and 
the false poem, is to quote a few perfect lines 
from the hand of a master—lines as exquisite 
and imperishable as an intaglio—and follow 
them with an extract from O/rig Grange, 
wherein a similar subject is shadowed forth: 

*« All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d; 
The blue-fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 


Behind the moldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peered about.” 


The Professor hears 


“The blue-fly knock his head against a pane and 
buzz about ;” 
and Hester has a wholesome horror of turn- 
ing 
— “A silly maid, 
A feather-pated girl, the prey 
Of weaknesses and an empty head, 

That sighs through all the vacant day, 
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And trembles in the evening gray, 
Over a dull, dog-eared romance, 
To see the stealthy moonbeams glance, 
Or hear the wind in crannies play, 
Or the mice in the wainscot SQUEAK and dance." 
The poetical outbursts in Ol/rig Grange 
are like oases in a desert, and our verdict, 
upon a careful reading, may be given in few 
words. Had the story been sufficiently po- 
etical throughout, it need not have been call- 
ed a novel; and but for the beautiful pas- 
sages that occasionally discover themselves, 
it would never have been mistaken for a 


poem. 


SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins. New 

York: Sheldon & Co. 

If we ever had a doubt that the insinuating 
Jenkins was unworthy of a place in every 
gentleman’s library —and on this point we 
have never had anything else — the appear- 
ance of such a volume as Saratoga in 1901 is 
all the proof we ask in favor of our judg- 
ment. 

The man who can successfully write down 
to popular favor through the columns of a 
weekly journal is seldom able to sustain him- 
self between covers. Lumley, the artist, has 
done what he could to make this book spar- 
kle. There is scarcely a page in it without 
a more or less pretentious illustration, but 
they are mostly of the comic-almanac stamp, 
and lack character. As for Lan, #é¢ Eli Per- 
kins, his wit is weak, and some of it a trifle 
stale ; moreover, we might add, that a dis- 
jointed letter, touching upon the last hop at 
the Clarendon, and cataloguing the Saratoga 
turnouts, though pleasant enough reading 
over one’s coffee the morning after the ball, 
loses its savor within twenty-four hours, and 
when it is bolstered into the press, a volume 
of it strikes us as resembling an egg - shell 
with the yolk blown out. 


Love AND VALOR. By Tom Hood. Buos- 


ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

We confess that we are somewhat disap- 
pointed in both the love and the valor of 
Mr. Tom Hood’s last, and, as far as we 
know, first novel. 

It is pleasantly written, but then all En- 
glishmen write pleasantly. 


It is entertain- 
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ing—Tom Hood could scarcely avoid being 
so—but it seems to lack strength and clear- 
ness, and reads as though the author were 
unused—we will not say unequal —to a sus- 
tained effort. A few college scrapes; a dash 
into the heart of the Crimea; shot and shell; 
Sepoys ; explosions ; surprises and escapes; 
home to England; giving in marriage and 
taking back again, for better, for worse ; 
death; green grave; love-making at a rustic 
stile ; twilight; English church- yard; hap- 
piness—and the Cross of Valor! A\N\ this is 
the right stuff to make stories of, but it has 
been used so often that it grows a little mo- 
notonous. We begin to fear that Tom Hood 
is too good a poet to make a very successful 
novelist, and, as far as we are concerned, we 
are glad of it. 


LITTLE SHELLS FROM MANY SHORES. By 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hopkins. San Francisco: 
Bacon & Co. 


Mrs. Hopkins says of her book : ‘‘ Perhaps 
the volume may not inaptly be compared to 
our California highways—with its big and 
little stones, its sticks and straws, old tin 
cans and broken bottles ; with here and there 
a tiny grain of gold. As it is, I commend it 
to your generosity.”’ 

It would be ungracious in the critic to ill- 
use a poetess after so honest a preface, though 
she might take it as a negative compliment, 
for she says somewhere in her pages : 

** Write on! the critic scents no common food ; 

Shrewd epicurean, what he bites is good.” 

There are rather too many s¢raws in Mrs. 
Hopkins’ volume to suit our taste, though 
we find some sweet and graceful verses, and 
we believe the poem entitled ‘‘ The Silent 
Passenger’? will not want for hearty ad- 
mirers. 

The best specimen of the poetess in her 
serious vein is this vivid and charming picture 
from the poem entitled ‘* Evening and Morn- 
ing of the Battle of Antietam :”’ 

** A corn-field here, a wheat-field there, 
A hill-side green and gray, 
A graceful wood, a meadow fair, 
A town, a public way; 
A river spanned by bridges three, 
Four miles of water, wood and lea, 
In smiling sunset lay.” 
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THE VICAR’s DAUGHTER. By George Mac- 

Donald. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

We had occasion, in a recent review of 
Wilfrid Cumbermede, to trace to some ex- 
tent the peculiarities of style and habit of 
thought of this justly-distinguished author, in 
his mysterious rambles through the border- 
land that divides the seen from the unseen, 
in which he delights to tread. It is not a 
thing to excite wonder or alarm, if the pi- 
oneers of new thought or principles are but 
dimly comprehended. They talk, as it were, 
in an unknown tongue; they speak not a dead 
language, but the dialect of a coming day. 
In most of the works of Mr. MacDonald, we 
discover but a scaffolding upon which to hang 
his subtile theories and his fresh mental and 
spiritual experiences and deductions ; hence, 
we are never seriously disappointed at any 
lack of plot, or energy of detail. There is 
such an evident moral and intellectual intens- 
ity—such a nice, discriminating analysis of 
thought and motive, that ample atonement is 
made for any lack of dramatic action. 

The author has put his genius to a crucial 
test, in writing the present story in the auto- 
biographical style. The history of literature 
records but two or three notable successes 
in this line— Yohn Halifax and Fane Eyre 
occupying the foremost rank among the num- 

r. 

The present is a genuine, pleasing home 
story, which flows along brook-like in its nat- 
uralness, its banks dotted here and there with 
rare and fragrant flowers of fancy. Ethelwyn 
Percivale is permitted to tell her own story in 
her own way—a sensible, practical, live wom- 
an, innocent of all dreamy sentimentalities, or 
morbidly religious tendencies—a refreshing, 
healthy specimen of well-organized woman- 
hood. Concerning the man whom she is 
about to marry, we note the following little 
discussion between the parents of Ethelwyn: 
**You see,’’ says the father, ‘‘ this Percivale 
is‘an honest man. I don’t exactly know how 
he has been brought up; and it is quite pos- 
sible he may have had such evil instruction 
in Christianity, that he attributes to it doc- 
trines which, if I supposed they actually be- 
longed to it, would make me reject it, at 
once, as ungodlike and bad. I have found 
this the case sometimes. I think his 
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difficulty comes mainly from seeing so much 
suffering in the world, that he can not imagine 
the presence and rule of a good God; and 
therefore it lies with religion rather than with 
Christianity, as yet. I am all but certain, 
the only thing that will ever make him able 
to believe in a God at all, is meditation on 
the Christian idea of God—I mean the idea of 
God in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self—not that pagan corruption of Christ in 
God reconciling him to the world. He will 
then see, that suffering is not either wrath or 
neglect, but pure-hearted love and tender- 
ness.”’ 

The dear old father would seem to be 
slightly heterodox, according to accepted no- 
tions ; for, after carefully reviewing the char- 
acter of Percivale, who is still an unbeliever, 
he promptly declares that he should have 
more apprehension in giving her to one who 
would be called a thoroughly religious man; 
for not only would the unfitness be greater, 
but such a man, he avers, would be likely to 
confirm her in doubt. She needs what some 
would call homeopathic treatment. ‘ And 
how,”’ he asks, ‘* should they be able to love 
one another, if they are not fit to be married 
toeach other? The fitness seems inherent in 
the fact.’’ 

‘* But many a two love each other, who 
would have loved each other a good deal 
more if they hadn’t been married,’’ interpos- 
ed the mother. The logic of the father was 
unquestionably good, for the marriage of the 
daughter proved a wholesome arrangement; 
and from the story of her subsequent career 
depend many beautiful and instructive lessons. 

Of course, as in the line of all stories, new 
personages step upon the stage, at suitable in- 
tervals, to add variety and interest; but, as 
we before hinted, the gist of the whole matter 
runs back of the story, in the lessons so hap- 
pily conveyed. No living writer in the do- 
main of fiction, in our estimation, is calcu- 
lated to dispense more wholesome lessons of 
virtue and good living than is the author of 
the volume before us. He is a magnetic 
teacher of the vital truths of a real Christi- 
anity, relieved of its tripping tenets, disorder- 
ed dogmas, and confusing creeds. The world 
would be all the better for a multitude of 
teachers like George MacDonald. 
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EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By Henry C. Chap- 
man, M.D. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


The doctrine of Evolution, the fundament- 
al conception of which is conceded to be, 
‘‘that the universe and all that it contains 
did not come into existence in the condition 
that we now know it, nor in anything like that 
condition,”’ is a doctrine that is just now chal- 
lenging the thought of the world. Not only 
is it engaging the attention of the scientific 
world, but the religious thinkers of to-day 
pause to considerits claims to attention. One 
of the leading representatives of the pulpit of 
our own country recently stated, that if Evo- 
lution be not the truth, it most unquestion- 
ably points to the truth. Of books devoted 
to the subject of this scientific inquiry, there 
is no end. 

The work before us, as gathered from the 
author’s own statements, is a condensed view 
of the evidences for the theory that the ani- 
mal and vegetal worlds have been very grad- 
ually developed, or evolved, as distinguished 
from the hypothesis of their sudden special 
creation. It is a condensed aggregate of 
the most important generalizations in ref- 
erence to the structure of plants and animals, 
their petrified remains, and mode of devel- 
opment; and an exposition of the theory of 
the evolution of life, as following from the 
acts of anatomy, geology, and embryology. 
Those who are familiar with the works of 
Darwin, Huxley, Lyell, Buchner, Spencer, 
Muller, and other distinguished representa- 
tives of this school of thought, will find little 
new in the present work. He starts out with 
the kingdom intermediate between animals 
and plants, and, consistent with his assumed 
theory, seeks the origin of life in this main 
root, of which animals and plants are the ris- 
ing, diverging branches. In the chapters on 
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Zoology, Botany, Geology, and Embryology, 
he seeks to show that there has been a grad- 
ual development of the higher forms of life 
from the lower, although accompanied here 
and there by a retrograding metamorphosis. 
Mr. Chapman insists on man’s recognizing in 
the ape his primeval ancestor ; in his accept- 
ing the fact that primitive man was speech- 
less, and the earliest languages babble; that 
he has never fallen from a high estate, but 
has developed from a lower one —in other 
words, that Darwin’s Descent of Man is a 
misnomer, it being, in reality, a theory of his 
ascent. And all‘of this, he contends, is per- 
fectly consistent with the development of mo- 
rality—crimes and outrages being but the nat- 
ural outgrowths of characteristics which adapt- 
ed him to an antecedent state, and which still 
cling to him; the respects in which he is not 
fitted to society being the respects which ex- 
actly fitted him for his original predatory life. 

The author claims for the doctrine of Evo- 
lution, that it is a comprehensive theory of 
life—a theory on which can be based a sci- 
entific Ethics and a scientific Politics; and as 
all happiness depends on duty to one’s self 
(Ethics), and therefore duty to one’s neigh- 
bor (Politics), he argues that it must necessa- 
rily follow, that a theory which offers a basis 
for the development of these social sciences 
must immeasurably benefit mankind. And 
now, while the incredulous world listens in 
mute astonishment to the marvelous theories 
of this startling doctrine of Evolution, may 
we be pardoned for meekly propounding 
a simple interrogatory, viz.: Will the advo- 
cates of this development theory be kind 
enough, in accordance with their favorite hy- 
pothesis, to account for the single character- 
istic of speech—the power of expressing ide: s 
in man, as distinguished from the animal cre- 
ation ? 
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_ 
MARRIAGES 

Maus. Paemae | Wuers. Dewan. _| Wuerg, 
Antonini, Lorenzo... Angela Brezolari... Sonora..... .... AP. M. Childers. Salinas City.. 
Badger, Wm. M....\F. A. Hughes.. -./Santa Sacramento .. - 213, 
Baker, Ns "Igailie J. Drake....|Visalia.........|.....—.!/H Yreka... 9. 
.|Josephine Harding. Oregon City, Or.)..... 8. |Horst, W.....--... |Josephine San Francisco - - 
Lizzie Cochrane... /San Franeisco..|..... 15,'|Hovey, George... ..'\Jennie Ta; San Francisco . 26, 
‘Sarah B. Anderson. San Luis Obispo} .... 16.) — Henry P.. | Rosa Chase San Francisco. . -. 3. 
.|Mary C. Fletcher... |Monterey....... Jecece 2.||Hudson, Henry C.. Emily C. Lundt..../San Francisco. . -. 8, 
-|Amy R, Gilky..... Millerton ....... Jroees 7. Hudson, iohn......| Sallie Hanna...... \Gil - 15, 
Baumann, H. H....|Anna E. Ficke..... San Francisco..|..... 4./|Hunt, John, Jr.... oS Y me San m % 
Belden, P. H. ..... Sarah A. Moody.... Nevada City..../..... 17.||Ivory, Edward... ..| Mar | Bui 1, 
Bellows, Henry N..'\Georgiana Lemdie.|San Fran ve] 9.) G “ Melanie Blooh. .. (San Francisco. . Sept.29. 
Benson, Jo! ..|Panny J. Parsons.) | 2B. D. A. Williams....|Jamestown...... 6. 
Berntson, Andrew.|Bertha Oleeon Kx Ann ya! . Sacramento 15, 
Bigley, Daniel..... Maggie T. Byrnes.. Annie M. Husse. ..|Sacramento. .-B. 
Blackman, James. .| Mattie A. Weathers./Sacramento . - oe |Princeton .. my 
a. 
9. 
0 





















‘|Mattie Weaver. 
































Roell, Edward A...|Caroline Scannell..|San Francisco. .|..... ..|Saeramento .... 
, William T.|/Ella Horton,....... |San Francisco. . -|Louise 0: ../Grass Valley.. --|Oct. 

Ronivent, P.J.....|Lizzie Harrigan... . Nevada City.... .|Maggie A. Mvore.. . (San Francisco. .|..... 

rgstrom, ‘2!|Charlotte W. Dille. \San Francisco. . San F eoepeee a 
Brower, William... |Laura Griffiths.. ) OU aeppese 
Brown, Mark...... Angie Lancaster... -.|Chico.... ... 
Burkardt, Max..... Louise Eggers. . | Downieville. 
Burr, Eli B........ Carrie L. Smith | need . Sacramento ... 

. \Leavite, Samuel D..! 












-|Luey J. Nelson... 








Margaret E. Presiey I 











































|Leiser, ‘John L.. 























Grace Patterson... 
Helene Moberg ... 


























|Nevada City. 

















/San Francisco. .|.. oh 

















Carrington, W.A..|\N. J. |[Lelts, Joho........|/Hulda Krenz....... ° 
Carter, John E....| Eliza Swett.. Grass Valley 2.)\L , H.C .|Francena Fike . 
Caruthers, Wm, A.|Mary E. Wilson King’s River.... 7,| aN ... |Mollie Andrews 9. 
Chamberlin, N. D..|Ella N. Mayhew....|San Pablo...... ‘| \Magee, C.I........|Martha Whay ' 
Claser, Mathias. ..|Maria Peterson ....|/Elko, Nev “ | Manhelm, David.. .|Paula Boas........ ‘ 27. 
Clifton, Jared......|Lizzie Clark.. . Tone Valles..... —.||Marks, Jose Maanex |Rachel J. Benjamin San Franeisco - 16, 
C.ine, William... .|Neie A. Curtis San Francisco. . |Sept.28, MeGuckin, Daniel. are A, MeCarrun.|San Franciseo. 27, 
Coffman, Solomon. Emily y Young pecece +0082, |\|MeKay, Gcorge .| Amelia Young..... |Virgioia, Nev. 19. 
Condrey, James M,|Solinda Ingarten.. .||Mendlesou, L.G...|Fanny Clayton.. (Princeton ...... 1b, 
Conway, J.C......|Martha Clawson.... ||Meuton, H.D..... Annie T. Murphy. San Francisco. i. 
Ovok, John........ Delia A. Marley.. .||Merz, John....... +f gnes Spereiter... .|San Francisco. 27. 
Cooper, Lucius F . .|Catherine L. Grider a || Miller, Joseph L... .|Elien Richards ‘lUnion ville, Nev.'..... 17. 
Cousins, Henry... v | |Miller, W. W......|Ellen Knowles...../Tehama yy seed og 
Oovert, H. . “il Miioy, Joba... .|Alice I. Dorrive....|Portiand, Or..../Oct. 9, 
Crawford, W.B Sept. | Mite hell, James F..| Harrietta DeRieque. ‘Eureka, Nev. Sept.28 . 
Cramer, H. P .. 80, ||Montgomery, J. C.|S. Gardenhire..... |Waterford ..... . % 
Dazue, Levi. on % |Moody, Robert J...|Nora Cooney |Hamilton, Nev.. 21. 
Danielsen, Beodix. | San Francisco. . Sept.28,| Moore, Albert...... |F. L. Stephe ‘ -/San Francisco. » 2. 
Darby, James D... .|Suisun Valley ../Oct |Murrison, E. L.....|Emma White Cherokee oo 
Davia, A. R... ...|Modesto......... Scone Nicola, Valentine. . fustenbest Freund, .|Sacramento .. . 
../San Francisco. .|. 6, O'Brien, Matthew..| Fila . Doyle...... |San Francisco... - 8, 
Santa Rosa..... .| Parlin, Harlow...../F coats C. Baker..'Lincoln. , 
d Seraphine Dodson .|Santa Cruz..... .|/Periu, Taylor....../ Roberta. ..... ay" " 
Mary Brown......./San Francisco. . . Peterson, George. |Ceila M. Britton.. . 
-«+++|Neliie Su.livan....|San Francisco. . .|| Peterson, George. . a G. Parter.. San Francisco ° 
Dolbeer,, John... .|Hanuah Schander..|San Franolseo. . .| Plummer, Thomas. Flizabeth A. Oliver, Grass Valley. 26. 
Dopking, Joseph H. Lizzie Hartman ....|) ° .||Porter, C. W...... |Georgina Mallory. . OS HERS 13. 
Duncan, Andrew S'L L. Miller........ . Potter, Charles....|Maria Yeager... ‘Olympia, W. T..|Sept.22. 
ee. a Mary O'Brien.. |, Powell, H. L....... | Charlotte Hall......|Portland, Or... 7 paees 2. 
Riting, David.. MC. Pemberton... 13. Quivey, Royd P....| Mildred Bennett... Portland, Or....|Oct. 9, 
Faueett, | He nrietta Gvodr ich| WEED. ccc cccclocece 5. 
Pav, Max H.. Olivia Murphy. |Stockt n. 
Fellows, H eury M. J. Furnival..... .|Mary Clemen .|Lone City... 
Fillmore, F eriek Julia A. Ormsby 3 ry.. . -|Hatile A. Smith... ‘Sacramento . . 
Fols.m, M.O...... M. MeDani —. Riant, Hugh L.....|Cathe i Riant... | Marysville. . 
Fordern, Patrick...|Maria J. Bryan San Francisco. oie .||Rieley, John W. Clara U. W ./Oroville........ .|Sept.25. 
|San Francisco. .|Oet. 15. 


Fr reudenberg, J. u. 





Gesiue Haase. 


.../San Francisco. . 








.| Riley, James. 





J ait 
|Elien Robinson 





Gale, A. Y......... Miss Holt . San Jose........)....+ .||Robertson, Robt. F.|Sarah S. ~ + pee [Santa Barbara. | gecee nN. 
Gardner, Thos. N..|Mury M. Shattuck ..|Sacramento :||Robinson, Kdward. Wane’ Stopford... ..18 aD mpegs Sept.28. 
Garner, W. T -|Melissa T. Justice,./Sap Benito..... .|| Ross, J« vb B. K.. San Jose........ t. 18. 
Glimes, C. H.. Sarah B. Martin... |\Summit F lat... . | Sairs, Charics T.. *"| Virginia, Ney. * |Sept.30. 
Gooduough, Alfred. |Smma J. Hey wood. San Francisco. . ‘||Sarpy, J. B. O.. |Oakland.. vofoss 80. 
Gorne, Philip......|Sara A. Fraser.. Nevada City..../..... 8.) Sass, Christian. Pauline Stcinbring ISan Pablo......|..... 23. 
G. W. Moore....... i cocesesleccus .../San Francisco. ./..... 2. 
.|Sarah — we Franvelseo. .|. |My Sehierhold.. |Sap Francisco. . |Oct. 26. 
_! A. Purcell... ./San Francisco. .|, rts...... Sacramento... .. Jocose 20. 

Vhecler. . Damascus......}..... ; . 








Griffiths, Thos. H.. 


Marietta Le Rallister 


)San Francisco 


























Grigsby, Preston M|/Kveline E. Osborn.'St. Helena...... Ma ;. 

Grimes, George C.. iJ sephine W.Steele|Sacramento .. x Smith, Char: - F. Elizabeth F raze a 

Hafferon, Daniel. .|Kate MeKinley....|San Francisco... “ISepé. 29. Sprague, S. M......|Mary A. Smiley... |Sacramento rn Sn 
Haigh, Robert...../Elizabeth Rodgers.|Windsor.. - |Get. 23, |Stephenson, M. F..|Louisa Curry...... |Pi-asant Grove. /Oct. 2. 
Hanson, Peter..... |Christini Hanson..|Courtland...... | Sept.29,| Stune, Joseph N...|Mary L. Kinney.. |Susanville......]....- 16. 
Harkins, Hugh V..)Sarah Henderson. .)/San Ramon Val. |Oct. 16_||St. 0; Ores, Wm. w..|T. Quin!-ven......|San Francisco ° 
Harter, James..... Mary A. Lesher... .|Modesto . ° mt Strother, I. .| Cynthia Fagan....|S 3 . 

Hayman, L. T...../Sarah L. Stone.... |Spring Valle *y..|....+ 8.||Swenaon, Carl..... |Lina Lindon.......| 

Haymond, Creed. .|C. A. Crawf rd..../Sueramenty .... ‘ Laura C. Clark... .| Brown Valley.. 
Mazieton, W.S....'M. S. White......../Sacramento .... .|Mary A, Clork.. Martinez. ... 

Helen, J.R........ |Aliee J. Palmer.. |San Franciseo. Eliza McGeor, San Rafacl.. 


Henshaw, Joshua 8 


H-aasler, Wilhelm. Louisa bauer lSan Francisco. .|... : ‘W Maggie Drum. . Oakland... 
Hicks, George W.. fae A A. Wilkins... |Sacramento .. Anni» M, Costeilv../Santa Cruz 
Hil, M.A... 6. Renck........|Sauta Barbara 26, Tomer, George... ..|Carvilac Koehler. .|Wvodland.. 


Helen B. Turner... .| 








San Francisco. 








Mary H, Turr a 


San Francisco... 
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Mats. | Fema.e. “Maur. | Feats. 
Vickery, John C.../Sopbia Richber.... -|White, J. R.. .|Mary A. ase... , 
Voight, Henry.. E Jochum. . .||Wileox, J. H Mary A. Parlin. 

Georgia H. White.. iW ilkius, J. .|Jusephine Soper. 


Volimer, W. A... 
Vondermehden, L. I —d A. Burke..... “Windsor, H. 0... ..|Louisa R. Hays. 
Von Leicht, F...... nie Brange: 10. |Nettie Travelli.. 
Ward, William F.. Salle A. Gann..... Stoc 2 Peet 5 Worster, Thomas D. Sarah Wil fanner.. 
Warren, Frank M../Anna 8. Atkinson. .||Wright, Charlies L.|Clara A. Warren... 
Weil, Isaac ....... Lucia M. Clements. ls Young, Alex. M....| Kate Bergland..... 
Welty, Amos....... L. EB. LeRoy........ Dan‘! W.B. M. Thompson... 






























Name. WHERE. 
















































79: Name. =. 

7. 

26. Amado, Francisoo...... ..57 — —|Ewing, Sarah L......... Antioch... . he eS 
. 3. Anderson, Nicholas, 50 — —||Farren, John B. .|Niles --/Sept. 28../..44— — 
8. Andrews, Elizabeth... ..! .-70 — —||Fay, Miehacl H. San ‘Doanehees.. . Sd = 
15. Andrus, Mary J...... .'San Francisco .|.-27 — —/Feun, Joseph L. Pioche, Nev... — = = 
, 22, Armstrong, James. . 51 8 —||Pinkcldey, Lillie.. < 72 
12, Be Atkinson, Jobn..... 56 a isher, La it <- 
t.29. . 53 ° 32 
. 6, 35 San Francisco. -——— 
. 15, -|Whiskytown.. oe } Virgiuia, Nev... a—— 
2B. Butte County..... ..60 — —!|Foster, George I ../San Fraveiseo.. y 
. 13, Eureka, Nev......]...... | os Mage Nev.. Sa 22 
%.27. isco . 35 .. /San Francisco. . 5 — — 
= * . San —: = On 
- 9. Jamestown ..... 30 — — 
. 13, Virginia, Nev — 8 
.. 10, Amculm.... ...... 
- - |Brown's Valley 

18. Grass Valley... 


.. |San Francisco. . 
- San Francisco... 





i Gleeson, James K 
9 iGlover, Johanna 


























13. —''Godfrey, Jeremiah......|San Francisco... . 
" —||Granbols, Adelaide L.../Queen City... .. 

21, al raves, Daniel.. --|Grass Valley...... 
-& 7/Greene, Annie.. ..|San Franciseo. . 
oo. 2 -_ SoS San Francisco. . 
ode ./San Francisco —'Griffin, ElizaJ......... Virginia, Nev.... 
-16. . Francisco 4 Kdcemen, Juan A. .. (San Francisco.... 
27. .|Sacramento.... — |Haas, James -./San Leandro..... 
19. San Francisco |Hagerty, Daniel. .-/San Francisco... 
1. Sacramento. —ilHak +s, Joseph... .. Sonora. ... 

1. San Jose. —|Haims, Hans.. -|San Francisco... 
7. San Francisco —||Hansen, Peter 


=Hanson’ Ida... 
—|Harrington, Jane. 
19 |Harrisou, G -orge.. 
21|\Haskins, Sarah A. 
||Hawes, eo H. 






.. [Forest City.. 
- Sacramento... 
























Cantillon, Mar, San Franciseo —||Hayes, "John. ..]Sun Francisco... . 
Cardozo, Chau na J....|San Franciseo....|.. 15/He, Sang.. - San Francisco... 
b— J ~ nnis. -/San Francisco....... —||Heath, Plummer. Allezbany... ... 






—'lHeithaus, Robert.. Sun Francisco. ... 
-.|San Francisco... 
—||Hoag, Solomon C.. . San Francisco... 


-|San Fraucisco... 


. = Am age 







argare 
Sarit, Joho B... 
Carrington, Heury 


-|Sebasto} 
.|San a 
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_ 




















f 
Cassion, Thomas........|San Franciseo.. 5 —| 
Cavanagh, George W.../San Francisco... . po 6 —! Siskivou County 
Chambers, Sarah J...../San Francisco oem 620 .|Sen Francisco .. 
‘ Chapin, Lyman...... -|/Bear Valley... 55 — —| 
. Charles, Johanna A... ./Virginia, Nev -8 —-j 
. Chase, Charles G. -|San Francisoo.... --21 - 
le. Chretien, Schmidt. -/San Francisco... .|. . . 50 —|lHutehins, Charlies. 
b , Rosella L......../Sacramento....... * ..38 6 24/Irish, Joseph...... 
" Cvllins, Silas H........./San Francisco....|. ..44 6 —|/Isaaes, Louis...... - |Sacramento.. 
Connell, James F....... San Francisco... -.— 9 25)/[sb, Ann... ..... - San Jose.... 
¢ —|Wager, Catherine. . (San Jose 
ees ws ..89 —Wer r, Sarah N. -(San Joaquin Co.. 
Conroy, Michael W......| Virginia, Nev..... ‘. 2 8 6lWobnson, Rdward. - SOMOTAK....00....6- 
Crockett, Thomas B. C..|San Francisco. . ..17 11 7/Wohnson, Hannah......|Lincoln........... bale 
Cronin, Johanna........ San Francisco... ..89 — —|Johnson, James... -/San Franciseo.... -..25..]..61 8 21 
Cudihy, Louisa F.......|Gold Hill, Nev.... .. 1 4 14ohoson, Ruby M.. . Sutter County ..../Sept. 30../.. 3 11 10 
Dahnken, Jane........./Antioc Oc! ‘24 — —lJohnson, Sarah... ./San Franciseo..../Oct, 13..|..22 — — 
Daley, Huzh..... e . ..44 — —/Jones, Carrie K. . San Francisco... oo, Oke — 2 
Davey, Annie .|Georgetown "10 11 17|ordan, Albert H.. me = = 
Davis, Jane M. - [Nai .13 — Bose, Vievnte. ; “i — 6 
Dawson, William.. .|San Francisco. ao tal }}San Prancisco. . a =_ = 
Delavan, Martha J...... Clarksville..... = ad ...|San Francisco. . ee _-— 
Denniston, Richardson..'San Francisco. 5 = -|San Franeiseo....),...,.28..}. -_-=— 
Detrich, Francisco...... Marysville... -— San Francisco... my 2— 
Devoe, Elizabeth M......|/San Francisco - 15..]. 2% 
Dieschier, Charies.......|Shasta — —| ° es . 30..]. —n 
Dold, Valentine o at ss+eses {San Francisco... bh ae — 3 
Dosher, Henry 10 20) Kilday, Walter P. - San Francisco... . . 30.. -_-— 
Downey, Bridget., — —/Kyle, ‘ ° Pasken'a........  e -- 
Laelere, “George... San Francisco 24.. _ 
\|Lake, Edwin T. ° tureka, Nev...... oo Bee = 
Lake, Rob-rt N. San Francisco. of. — 
Langmaak, Frederick C. Arbuckle... .. é.. = 
° 3\/Langton, Cath-rine...../San Franeisco. oo th, 7 
Eddy, Elizebeth.. .|Nevada City Lardner, Kate D......../Sacramento,.. —S * - 
Effinger, John.. .|Petaluma... coca. F Bae ||Lemmon, Henr: A. ..- |Sierraville.. . 30. 4 
Eikus, Heilman: . |Sacramento ..14..]..46 — —|Lester, Libby -(Calis'oga... 6.. 
Emery, Josiah 8. . |Pine Valley...  4..[..26 3 —'L-wis, Jane....... -+-|Petaluma. . 4... 
Rrekine Jane.... . Nevada City , .24..|..56 — —'Lindrous, August. ...../San Francisco. . 26 
Erwin, Daniel @ e Sacramento...  osene 10..|.. 4 — li\Lowe, Thomas _ & .|Dear Lodge, Mon. —.. 





Evans, Othello F ‘122 — —lLowenberg, David....../San Francisco, . 
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Name. Wuers. Wuen. Rw Name. Wuerz. Wuen. as 
Luders, William A Dayton, Ner...... Oct, 17..|..88 — —Ryan, William, lSan Franeisco....|Sept. 30..|..74 — — 
Ludwig, Heory........../Brooklyn... sfeeeees 9..].. 1 2 —jRyan, Willie... Healdsburg....... Ost, 17..|.. 2 417 
Lyons, Mary.... ..-/San Praneiseo....|...... 5..]..— 10 14)Schiuter, Louise. . San Fran “RS epee 12../..— 8 8 
Lysight, James P.......|San Francisoo... -.|--= 2 2l/Sechmitt, Chris }..46 — — 

..|San Francisco. bs = iss, G |..60 — — 

a ed eecee |. — = 

..|-.20 8 1. @ 214 

ee @ ee pencecciocscse Baha 2 Ee 

. 18..]..3 — --| Marysville .....0..Jec..0. 1.20 6 24 

May, J.C...... 29..|..48 — — a --|San Franeleee.....|.. 28..|..— 429 
McA uliff, Han naro 4 - 2%6..|..— 1 24)Sheridan, James E.. + eo. — 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 
SCRAMBLES AMONG THE ALPS. By Edward Whymper. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
Memoirs OF A Hucuenot Famity. By Ann Maury. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
KALOOLAH. By W.S. Mayo. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA PitcRim. By John G. Whittier. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
THE MARBLE Propuecy. By John G. Holland. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 
SAILING ON THE Nite. By Laurent Laporte. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
NIAGARA: ITs History AND GEoLocy. By G. W. Holley. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Pickep up ApriFT. By James DeMille. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
STRIVE AND SucceED. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: A. K. Loring. 
Tue Rise oF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED States. By Richard Frothingham. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 
ConcorpD Days. By A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
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OveERLAND MONTHLY. 


THE TENTH VOLUME 
Of this Popular Magazine commences wiih the January, 1873. 


This magazine has become universally recognized as the best exponent of the Social, Literary, and 
Material Progress of the Pacific Slope, and it is the intention of the proprietor to retain in future 
numbers its characteristic reputation for 


ESSAYS ON LOCAL MATERIAL RESOURCES; 
TRAVELS AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES; 
STUDIES OF WESTERN MANNERS AND CIVILIZATION; 
INDEPENDENT LITERARY CRITICISM; 

With such other additions as may tend to the higher development of the Social, Literary, Material 
and Moral Resources of the West. 

The increased emigration to California consequent upon the completion of the Pacific Railroad, ren- 
ders a magazine honestly devoted to these special topics, a necessity to the immigrant, and Western 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Is published by 


JOHN H. CARMANY & CO., 


No. 409 Washington St. San F'rancisco. 


TERMS :—%4.00 peER ANNUM, PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Civus Rares :— Two copies, $7.00; Five copies, $16.00 ; Ten copies, $30.00 ; and each 
additional copy, $3.00. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra copy will 
be furnished Gratis. 


The volumes commence with the January and July numbers of each year. Subscriptions may com- 
mence with any number. When no time is specified, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes 
to commence with the first number of the current volume, and back numbers will be sent accordingly. 

Bound volumes, each containing the numbexs for six montbs, will be supplied at $3.00 per volume. 

The Postage within the United States is 24 cents a year, and is payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Foreign subscriptions must be prepaid, and the necessary amount 
must accompany the subscription. 

The magazine will not be sent after the term of subscription closes, until it is renewed. 

Contributions to the pages of the magazine are solicited from all parts of our common country. 
Western Sketches and Studies will claim (the merit being equal) a precedence. The name and address 
of the author should be placed at the head of every manuscript. 

A limited number of suitabie advertisements will be inserted at the following rates : 


Terms FoR Eacu InsERTION, MONTHLY. 


Inside pages, full page,............sseeeees $50.00 Inside cover, full page, .........ceecseceees $75.00 
= BREE DADA, « oc cccccceccccocscce 25.00 aes Ps i0ssccancsacecseeae 40.00 
as quarter-page, ............00: 15.00 Outside cover, full page,............see000. 150.00 

Facing reading, full page,................+. 75.00 e RORY cece ccccccecccctee SED 
BERRBOEA, coccsccccccccccce 40.00 





G2” All communications in reference to advertisements should be handed in by the tenth of the 
month preceding es, to insure insertion. 
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Eclectic Magazine, 1873. 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 


CIENCE. In recognition of the great and increasing importance of scientific 
knowledge in modern life the Ectectic devotes a considerable portion of its space 
to an exposition of the latest discoveries and speculations in the scientific world, and 
claims to be more comprehensive and complete in this department than any other 
magazine not exclusively devoted to the subject. From month to month, it gathers 
from the whole field of foreign current literature the best articles of the most authori- 
tative thinkers and writers; and these articles are prepared by such men as Profs. 
HUXLEY and TYNDALL, RICHARD PROCTOR, B. A., Prof. OWEN, Dr. 
W. B. CARPENTER, MAX MULLER, and Mr. J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
all of whom have been represented in recent issues of the Magazine. 
ITERATURE. Not being exclusively scientific, however, the Ectect1c resorts 
to no padding in order to fillits pages; but, while presenting the freshest and 
most valuable scientific papers, finds room for an array of instructive and «¢ntertaining 
articles in general literature which is surpassed by none of the literary monthlies. Its 
selections are made from all the English periodicals, and occasionally from those of 
France and Germany, and cover a literature incomparably richer and more productive 
than any other to which the reader can find access. It is a notable fact, thata class of 
writers contribute to the English magazines and newspapers such as seldom appear in 
American periodicals, and the best of these Essays, Reviews, Sketches, Criticisms, and 
Poems are aoe in the Ecrectic. Recent issues have contained articles by 
JAMES A ONY FROUDE, MATTHEW ARNOLD, CHARLES KING- 
SLEY, FRANCES,POWER COBBE, ROBERT BUCHANAN. KATHERINE 
8. MACQUOID, ALFRED TENNYSON, ARTHUR HELPS, and others 
equally eminent. me the coming year special attention will be paid to translat- 
ing, and the best of the admirable articles which have given fame to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes will appear in our pages from time to time. 


CTION. The Novel has become one of the most characteristic features of mod- 

ern literature and life, and no magazine could present them adequately which ig- 
nored this field. The Ecuecrtc offers its readers the best serial stories to be had, to- 
gether with the short stories for which the English magazines have a high and deserv- 
ed repuiation. 
BS norices. DEPARTMENTS. The Editorial Departments are LITBRARY 

NOTICES, FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES, SCIENCE, ART, and VA- 
RIETIES, and they are made as comprehensive and complete as possible. LITERA- 
RY NOTICES deal with the books published at home; FOREIGN LITERARY 
NOTES, which will appear in every number, give the freshest information about liter- 
ary matters abroad, together with a list of the more important books issued in London 
each month; SCIENCE supplements the longer articles with brief paragraphs cover- 
ing the whole scientific field; and in VARIETIES will be found interesting odds and 
ends from a multitude of sources. No other eclectic publication attempts any thing of this 
kind. 


NGRAVINGS. No other magazine is so artistically illustrated as the Ecurctic. 
Each number contains a Fine Steel Engraving on some subject of general interest 
—usually a portrait—and each year’s volumes contain twelve or more of these engrav- 
ings, which are executed in the best manner by the best artists. These engravings are 
of permanent value, and add much to the attractiveness of the Magazine. 


te" The aim of the ECLECTIC is to be instructive without being dull, and 
entertaining without being trivial. Nothing is admitted to its pages 
which is not of permanent value as well as current interest, 
and readers who seek culture as well as amusement 
are invited to examine it. 


TERMS :—Single copies, 45 cents; one copy one year, $5; two copies one year, $9; 
five copies one year, $20. Agents wanted to get upclubs. The Ecrecric will be sent 
with any magazine or weekly at lowest club terms. 


Address: E. R. PELTON, Pubiisher, 


108 Fulton Street, New York. 





